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SCHOOL AT SUPAI 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE AT SUPAI 


Joyce Rockwood Muench, Teacher, Physical Education, Santa Barbara High School; 
Pictures by Josef Muench 


run with me to Supai, to the 
little white schoolhouse in Grand 
Canyon, standing beneath great cot- 
tonwood trees, in a valley that echoes 
with the calls of a happy and con- 
tented people. 


With the coming of September, 40 
Indian children of Havasupai tribe 
went trouping to their first day of the 
fall term. They sit in a room that 
is like other schoolrooms, with pic- 
tures of Indians of various tribes 
tacked to the frame above the black- 
board. A_ beautiful handwoven 
basket, made by the mother of one 
of the children catches waste papers. 

A piano stands in one corner, 
showing no marks of its hazardous 
trip by horseback over the trail from 
Hilltop, and waiting now for a piano- 
tuner to make the same trip. Behind 


the classroom is a kitchen and a din- 


Left: 


ing-‘room where the 
lunch. 

This year the children, from be- 
ginners through the 6th grade, will 
study irrigation, the practise of which 


makes life possible in this valley. 


pupils have 


Swimming and Horses 


Now look at the pupils themselves. 
They are sturdy children who have 
lived out-of-doors all their lives. 
Their homes are varied. Almost ev- 
ery family has a frame house, built 
by the government after a_ flood 
wiped out the village. But the In- 
dians say they are hot in the summer 
and cold in the winter. So cool open 
shelters do in the warm weather. 
When it is cold there are the mud 
and stick hogans with dish-pans and 
saddles hanging outside. 

Some of the girls have very short 
hair and some long, though never as 
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long as the Navajos wear. No shoes, 
of course, but jeans, or plain ging- 
ham, straight dresses cover their 
strong bodies. By three years of age, 
every child can swim and ride horse- 
back. The boys learn to rope, to 
tan hides and the girls to weave the 
lovely baskets for which their mothers 
are famous. 


The children like their school and 
come very regularly unless they are 
sick. And that, says their teacher, 
Mrs. Shafer, is seldom. Because their 
diet is varied and life well-ordered, 
as well as secluded from infection, 
there is no tuberculosis among the 
Havasus. 


“It is the unusual parent who 
crosses his child,” said Mrs. Shafer, 
and yet, we are told, there is practi- 
cally no such thing as a disciplinary 
problem at school! 
methods are wrong! 


Perhaps our 

Close behind the schoolhouse rise 
sheer walls of red sandstone to 1500 
feet. Canyons above that go up an- 
other more than 1500 feet to the 
south rim of Grand Canyon. 

We had heard of this tribe of 
Havasupai Indians that live in Catar- 
act Canyon which joins the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River. We 
spent part of our vacation in a visit 
to them. We went over 40 miles of 
rough road from the south rim to 
reach Hilltop where the trail begins. 
A sheer drop into the canyon was 
only the beginning of our hike. Huge 
boulders seem everywhere and they 
give a feeling of utter chaos. The 


Prince and Princess Rocks in Havasupai Canyon; Right: The writer and old Chief Manakaja, head 
chief of the Havasupai tribe 
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trip is hot and dry and hard. At 
the end of five hours, when the water 
in our canteens had given out, we 
came suddenly upon the most delight- 
ful mountain stream. It goes into 
the ground near Williams (about 80 
miles, airline) and shoots out here to 
fill the canyon with sound and life. 

The village lies in the widest part 
of the canyon and is sheltered by 
great cottonwood trees. Those near 
the white man’s settlement of four 
houses were put in as fence-posts, 
years ago, and they have sprouted. 
Now they shade a little lane where 
Billy Burro gets off his horse and 
goes into the post office. 

We saw the Crook family come 
down the too. Viola, the 
mother, was riding on a horse and 
behind her the little girl, Hazel, who 
goes to school. In front was Freddie, 
the baby. She held him lightly, one arm 
around his waist, and he tried to sleep. 
The jog of the horse woke him and his 
head would fall from side to side. 

Following, her skirts trailing in the dust, 
but carrying herself with the grace born 
of a lifetime of walking on the earth with 
strong feet, was an old woman, Mary 
Wesogame, Viola's mother. Two small 
boys, Jimmy and Teddy, came last, pull- 


ing a puppy who was tied to a leash made 
partly of wire and partly of an old dress 
belt. 

Past the schoolhouse we saw the head 
chief, Manakaja, who is old and totally 
blind, sitting in front of his house. When 
I put a cigarette in his hand and guided 


lane, 


Below: 


Havasu Falls. Center: Eva and 


her baby Thelma 


it to his lips, he sat up and said, “Honega™ 
which means, “good” in Havasu. His 
daughter-in-law, Eva Manakaja, had a 
week-anva-half-old baby, Thelma. The 
government nurse didn’t know Thelma had 
arrived until she was three days old. A 
thunder storm threatened on the after- 
noon when we took their pictures but Eva 
was not at all alarmed and let us leisurely 
pose her for the picture. 

We caught Vera and Lorena playing 
with the colt, Baby. In another year these 
children will be going to the school to 
learn English. They, like the rest of the 
tribe will use it only to the white man 
and never among themselves. 


Hi avasurai means, blue or green- 
water people and they come from the 
Yuman stock. There are 200 members of 
the tribe. It is the only tribe of the Yu- 
mans which has developed or borrowed a 
culture somewhat like that of the Pueblos. 


According to tradition, their ancestors lived 
in the villages east of the San Francisco 
mountains. Because of wars, they took 
refuge in the mountains and later found 
this secluded and fairly inaccessible spot. 

They proudly claim to be the only 
tribe of Indians that has never harmed a 
white man. 


Peaches and Bread 


Peach trees were planted years ago in 
the canyon and the Indians cultivate them 
and this year the women are going to learn 
from Mrs. Shafer how to can them. They 
have already learned to make bread and 
they use many vegetables which they 
raise in their gardens. 

There are only a few ways of making 
money, but they trade skins for Navajo 
jewelry, baskets for blankets. They sell 
some products and there are W.P.A. jobs 
which are passed around. Road work “on 
top” yields money to those who will go 
up for it. But they are reluctant to leave 
the canyon. The children go away for 


ree 


The Little Schoolhouse at Supai 


high school but they are eager to come 
back. Mr. Shafer, who is in charge of the 
adult Indians, urges the young unmarried 
men to work when they can, but they 
are satisfied to be in Supai. 

On the walls that overlook the village 
stand the “Prince and Princess”. Legend 
says that they were Havasus once and de- 
cided to the village. They had 
gone only so far when they were turned 
into rock and stand there today. So long 
as they remain, so will the village prosper. 
But if ever anything happens to destroy 
them, the Indians believe that calamity 
will fall upon Supai. 

A rich and historical background is 
theirs. If the children, coming to school 
know no Mother Goose, they know tales 
of their own people and are taught to 
love their home. They hear how the 
Apache Indians were held at bay at the 
top of what has since been called the 
“Apache Trail”, until government troops 
could stop the attack. They can recount 
the tragic tale of Mooney, a white man 
who was let down by rope over the edge 


leave 


of a falls in search for mining possibil- 
ities, and could not be pulled up again. 
He died at the end of a rope and was 
finally reached and buried by the Indians. 

The canyon is truly beautiful. Below 
the village it narrows and drops into 
waterfall after waterfall. The beholder is 
amazed that so comparatively little water 
can create such a spread over the cliffs. 
The Fifty Foot Falls is first and seems to 
have no other name. In fact the next 
falls is called The First Falls or Navajo, 
and the one below that is The Second 
Falls or Havasu Falls. There are two 
more, Mooney, named after the unfortun- 
ate miner, and Beaver Falls before the 
creek goes on into the Colorado River 
through what is then called, Cataract Can- 
yon, although above it is the Havasupai 
Canyon. 

The village life, their dances, their hu- 





mor, all the color and beauty are scarcely 
tellable in a few or in many, words. But 
above these there will stand in my mem- 
ory that feeling of love for their canyon. 
Ask Pakatako ba, or Supai Shorty, Spoon- 
head, or Mrs. Supai Bob, Mexican Jack, 
or Prince Wodo, how they feel about 
Supai and why they don’t go up where 
they can earn more money. Each one 
would smile and say, 
*Supai—Home—Honega!” 
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Alphorn blower in Switzerland 


THE ALPINE HORN 


Marie Widmer, New York City 


Avcent chronicles relate that this 
melodious instrument was already known 
and frequently played in the alpine regions 
of Switzerland in the IXth century and a 
charming legend thus explains its origin. 

Long, long ago, on a summer's evening, 
a youthful herdsman, keenly conscious of 
the tremendous solitude of his hut, wished 
for something that might help him to dis- 
pell the long hours of loneliness. And lo, 
that very night an extraordinary event oc- 
cured in his humble abode, for in midst 
of a sound sleep he was awakened by voices 
and footsteps. Quietly he crept to the lad- 
der hole which afforded a splendid survey 
of the room below. There, to his aston- 
ishment, he perceived three men around 
the fireplace. In the big iron kettle 
that always hung there, one of the 
strangers was boiling a syrup-like mixture. 

Presently one of the trio went outside 
and strange sweet music began 


“Drink” urged the men. “The green 
liquid will make you victorious in many 
battles,” promised the first. “The red 
beverage will bring you countless riches” 
enticed the second. “Neither glory nor 
riches can I give you” now spoke the 
third stranger, “but I offer you the Hap- 
piness of real music and my Alpine Horn.” 

Without hesitation the youth drank the 
clear liquid. The visitors and goblets van- 
ished and the bewildered herdsman climbed 
back to his sleeping quarters. Recalling 
the strange happening in the morning he 
ran outdoors and there, leaning against a 
tree, he saw a circular horn of wood, some 
six feet long. He placed it to his lips and 
soon found himself playing the herdsmen’s 
songs. When he stopped there came back 
to him, from hill and dale, the sonorous 
echoes of these melodies, sweetly mingled 
with the sound of tinkling cowbells and the 


to float through the air. Spell- Alpine duirymen with mil and cheese 


bound the herdsman listened, but 
all too soon the melodies ceased 
and the man rejoined his com- 
panions. He went at once to the 
table, upon which stood three 
glass goblets. “Come down” called 
the nocturnal visitors to the youth 
in the loft and trying to show 
himself both bold and fearless the 
latter promptly descended. 

Amazing things now began to 
happen. The man tending the 
boiling mixture took one of the 
glasses, filled it from the kettle and 
placed it back on the table. The 
contents showed a gleaming green 
color. Giving a rap with his dip- 
per he then filled a second glass 
and this time the liquid was of a 
bright red hue. Another rap, and } 
he filled the third glass, the mixture } 
in this instance showing like clear 
ice. 
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murmuring song of joyous waterfalls. 

And. ever since, the old folk tale tells us, 
the Alpine Horn has carried messages of 
greeting and has been the cherished com- 
panion of Swiss herdsmen. 


L. E. Areher to New York 


Leo E. ARCHER, formerly Pacific 
Coast manager of the Panama Pacific Line 
with headquarters at San Francisco, has been 
appointed general passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 
operators of the new American Republics 
Line’s “Good Neighbor” fleet. This is the 
announcement made by W. H. Maybaum, 
passenger traffic manager in charge of the 
United States Lines on the Pacific Coast, 
which organization is general agent for the 
American Republics Line. 

Associated with Mr. Archer is William 
Neven as assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Neven for the past 11 years has 
been with the Moore-McCormack Lines in 
charge of passenger traffic of the American 
Scantic Line. 

Pacific Coast travelers will be interested 
to know that the American Republics 
Line’s steamships, the Argentina, the Bra- 
zil and the Uruguay, were formerly the 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and California re- 
spectively. This line operates out of New 
York to Santos and Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Christmas in Mexico 


Special Events Planned for the Mexico City 
Holiday 


Mexico is steadily gaining as a favor- 
ite country in which to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays. The ancient customs for the 
celebration of Christmas, as brought over 
by the Spaniards centuries ago, still prevail. 

Albertsen Travel Service, famous for 
well-planned tours, is again sponsoring a 
tour in cooperation with Lopez Mexico 
Tours, their fifth annual trip. The group 
will leave from Los Angeles on the morn- 





ing of December 17 and return January 1. 
Don Albertsen will again be tour director, 
but in Mexico all arrangements will be 
under the supervision of Hon. G. Garza 
Lopez, who was for years: Consul in the 
United States at various places, and whose 
charm and personality have won his way 
into the hearts of hundreds of Californians 
who have visited Mexico under the aus- 
pices of the Albertsen Travel Service. As 
in the past, special events will be arranged, 
including an American and a Mexican 
Christmas party. The entire trip will be 
made in first class air-cooled American Pull- 
man cars. 
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DD extra dollars to your Christmas shopping fund, 
A by making holiday trips via warm, air-conditioned 
Super-Coach. Fares are so low you'll think Santa 


himself is the ticket agent. 


And how you'll enjoy the spring-like temperatures aboard 
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changed every 3 minutes by gentle, no-draft circulation. 
Deeply cushioned chairs invite you to relax as you ride 
and you arrive rested and refreshed, ready for the holiday 


fun ahead. 


Ask your local Interstate or Union Pacific bus agent for 
fares, schedules, and other information — including the 
fun-filled Expense-Paid Tour of California and the Pre- 



















View of the World’s Fair at San Francisco. 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 
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The Star Spangled Banner. Flag-raising at a Los Angeles City public school. Participation in patriotic exercises develops natonal 
loyalty. Plate courtesy of Vierling Kersey, Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 
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A LEGISLATIVE MESSAGE 


Roy W. Cloud 


Ay old friend of mine used to 
say “It’s one thing after another all 
the time and if it isn’t that thing, 
it’s something else.” 


School people of California re- 
cently have had one thing after an- 
other to keep them very fully occu- 
pied. Following busy days of teaching, 
frequent meetings during afternoons 
and evenings have been attended, in 
order that pending proposals of great 
interest to education might be under- 


stood. 


It is probable that California school 
people have never devoted more time 
to the study of legislative issues than 
during the recent campaign. Faced 
with 25 proposals for the enactment 
of new laws or for changes in the 
Constitution, it was necessary that 
teachers as citizens give thoughtful 
consideration to the various measures, 
in order that they might understand 
the implications which were involved. 

The newspapers have reported the 
election so comprehensively that ex- 
tended comments are unnecessary 
here. Those connected with educa- 
tion believed that certain of the pro- 
posals would definitely affect the 
schools of the state. Because of that 
belief they exercised all of their rights 
of citizenship, not only in knowing 
the meaning of the legislative ma- 
terials but also in discussing the pro- 
posals with their neighbors and school 


The measures which were 
deemed adverse to educational inter- 
ests were all defeated. 


patrons. 


The people have selected Honor- 
able Culbert L. Olson of Los An- 
geles to be Chief Executive of Cali- 
fornia. Governor Olson during the 
past four years has served as State 
Senator from Los Angeles County. 
He is a man of commanding appear- 
ance, breadth of education, and gov- 
ernmental experience. He will give 
both dignity and understanding to his 
important position. 

During his four years of service in 
the State Senate, Governor Olson 
cooperated in every effort to increase 
the efficiency of the public school 
program. It is confidently expected 
that he will continue his friendly in- 
terest in the welfare of the boys and 
girls of this State. 


Gioancn Frank F. Merriam, 
who relinquishes his high position at 
the opening of the new year, leaves 
a record of constructive accomplish- 
ments and sympathetic understanding 
of the whole problem of public edu- 
cation. He has been, during his en- 
tire term of office, not only a deter- 
mining influence for educational ad- 
vancement, but a friendly advisor to 
whom those connected with the 
schools could take their problems and 


know that they would receive help- 
ful consideration. 


The Upper House, the Senate, with 
its twenty hold over members and 
twenty newly elected or reelected 
Senators, has within its membership 
many tried and trusted friends of pub- 
lic education. 


The Senate has as presiding officer, 
Lieutenant-Governor Ellis E. Patter- 
son, a former school worker and high 
school principal of Monterey County. 
Mr. Patterson was for three terms a 
member of the Assembly and during 
his entire period in the Legislature 
was a member of the Education Com- 
mittee. His long connection with 
school work in California has given 
him an understanding of the needs of 
the pupils and the problems of the 
teachers in the various divisions of the 
public schools. 


As in the Senate, many of the mem- 
bers of the State Assembly during 
former sessions have been most help- 
ful in the determination of school 
problems. At this time it is not known 
who will be the presiding officer of 
the Assembly, the Speaker. 

The people of California may 
greatly rejoice over the fact that, re- 
gardless of political alignments, Ed- 
ucation has never been a partisan is- 
sue. The welfare of the schools has 
been a chief consideration of the 
legislators. 

The schools of the State are happy 
over the fact that during the coming 
four years Dr. Walter F. Dexter will 
again be Director of Education and 





Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
During his two years incumbency Dr. 
Dexter has proven himself to be a 
constructive leader and an educational 
guide. 

During November, in addition to 
the election, most of the counties of 
the state have held their annual 
Teachers Institutes, which, in many 
cases, have been called in connection 
with California Teachers Association 
conventions. The programs have been 
varied and have been filled with in- 
teresting lectures, conferences and dis- 
cussion groups. 


@. December 9 and 10, at the 
Biltmore Hotel at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association will hold 
its regular semi-annual meeting of the 
State Council of Education and of the 
various committees which inaugurate, 
develop and present studies for the 
consideration both of the State Coun- 
cil and of the teachers who make up 
the membership of the state organ- 
ization. 

A large number of educational 
proposals have been suggested as a 
basis for the study of the Legislative 
Committee, of which Walter T. 
Helms of Richmond is chairman. Mrs. 
Josephine P. Smith of Los Angeles, 
chairman of the California Teachers 
Association Teachers Retirement Sal- 
ary Committee, will have before her 
and her associates in that group, a 
proposal which, if adopted, will look 
toward a state teachers’ retirement 
system based on actuarial experience. 


Sound Actuarial Plan 


If such a proposal is adopted and 
should be enacted by the Legislature 
and signed by the Governor, addi- 
tional contributions would be required 
of the school districts and increased 
deposits by the individual teachers. 
A proposal which is along actuarial 
lines would guarantee to the teachers 
a return of all of their deposits should 
they discontinue teaching and a more 
adequate salary upon retirement. 

The Tenure Committee, under the 
leadership of Albert J. Rathbone of 
Centerville, will have tenure propos- 
als to consider. Otto Bardarson of 


Carmel, chairman of the Committee 
on Financing Public Education, has in- 
dicated that his committee has mat- 
ters for study, as has also the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Units, un- 
der the leadership of Superintendent 
Charles Broadwater of El Segundo. 

Various other committee activities 
will be in evidence during the two- 
day conference of Council and com- 
mittee groups. Most of the commit- 
tee assignments have been made for 
Friday, December 9. The meeting of 
the State Council will be on Satur- 
day, the 10th. 

The State Legislature will convene 
Monday, January 2, for the 53rd Ses- 
sion. California Teachers Association 
will cooperate with the State Depart- 
ment of Education to the end that the 
public schools will continue their fine 
work for the welfare of California 
youth. 

On January 2, fifty-eight County 
Superintendents will take up the task 
of directing the activities of the chil- 
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dren of their respective sections. 
There will be many changes in the 
official line-up of these faithful of- 
ficials. Forty-three of those who have 
previously served will continue in of- 
fice. Fifteen new school administra- 
tors will assume County Superinten- 
dencies. Those who are beginning a 
new line of activity are to be congra- 
tulated upon their opportunity of 
service. 

Those who are leaving the offices 
are entitled to the thanks of every 
friend of childhood for the construc- 
tive, painstaking, and in many cases 
the unremunerative work they have 
done. They have builded well and 
the good wishes of their many friends 
go with them as they leave official 
relations for other lines of activity. 

Among those who are retiring, Dan 
H. White of Solano County, has had 
the longest term of service and has, 
as his other co-workers have, the love 
of thousands of children who have 
attended California schools. 


Berorz another issue of the Sierra Educational News will come the Christmas vaca- 


tion. We wish to extend to every member of California Teachers Association and everyone 


connected with schools of the State, our heartiest and most sincere wishes for a very happy 


Christmas and a fine and prosperous New Year. 


We trust that this coming year will bring much joy and happiness, not only to the 
people of California, but to the Nation at large. 


Bay Section Meeting 


Bay Section C.T.A., cooperating with 
its constituent counties, held a successful 
27th annual meeting of the teachers in a 
joint institute and convention, November 
22-23, at War Memorial Opera House and 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 


E. Edna Maguire, president of the sec- 
tion, principal-teacher, Tamalpais Park 
School, Mill Valley, Marin County; Ed- 
win Kent, Sonoma County superintendent 
of schools, Santa Rosa; Joseph P. Nourse, 
superintendent of schools, San Francisco; 
and Lewis H. Britton, Santa Clara County 
superintendent of schools, San Jose, pre- 
sided at the general sessions. Miss Maguire 
has made a splendid record as president. 

Speakers were,—John J. Allen, Jr., vice- 
president, California School Trustees Associa- 
tion; Gladys Evelyn. Moorhead, classroom 
teacher, Angeles Mesa Elementary School, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Albert S. Raubenheimer, dean, Col- 
lege of Letters, Arts and Sciences, University 
ot Southern California, Los Angeles; Dr. Au- 
brey A. Douglass, chief, Division of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Sac- 


ramento; Dr. W. W. Kemp, dean, School of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley ; 
Dr. Marvin L. Darsie, dean of the Teachers 
College, University of California at Los An- 
geles; Leland W. Cutler, president, Golden Gate 
International Exposition; Roy W., Cloud, execu- 
tive secretary, California Teachers Association, 
San Francisco; Dr. Elam J. Anderson, presi- 
dent, University of Redlands; Ju'ean Arnold, 
attache of the American Legation, Shanghai, 
China; N. J. L. Pieper, special agent in charge, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States 
Department of Justice, San Francisco. 


The excellent sessions held by California 
Student Teachers Association is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. Student speakers 
were Sigfred Hansen, student-teacher, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; and Leona 
Solon, student-teacher, San Jose State Col- 
lege. 

Albert §S. Colton, principal, Herbert 
Hoover Junior High School, Oakland, is 
vice president. Major Warfield M. Lewis 
of the R.O.T.C., San Francisco Public 
Schools, had charge of the ushering. Neil 
N. Cummins, district superintendent of 
schools, Larkspur, Marin County, was chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. 





COMMUNISM 


HOW TO TELL A COMMUNIST AND HOW TO BEAT HIM 
ADDRESS AT CONVENTION OF NEW YORK STATE AMERICAN LEGION 


William F. Russell, Ph.D., LL.D., Ed.D., Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


| a professor, but I am not here 
to give you “book learning.” I am 
here to set before you, The American 
Legion, a problem which concerns all 
of us who love democracy and the 
ideal of liberty for which it stands. 
The problem is “How to check Com- 
munism.” When I talk about Com- 
munism I know what I am saying. I 
have had a lot of experience with this 
menace. I know where it is most likely 
tu appear, where it is most likely to 
take hold, and I think I know the best 
way to fight it. 

It was before the American Legion was 
formed, in fact it was in August 1918, 
that I met my first Bolshevik. We didn’t 
call them Communists in those days. There 
had been a big rain, that day, in Vladi- 
vostok, and down across the street car 
tracks, on Bolshei Ulitza (Russian for big 
street or broadway) were tongues of gravel 
and sand, a foot high, washed down from 
the steep unpaved streets that climbed the 
hill. I watched the Korean porters busily 
packing the debris in baskets, carrying it 
up, and patting it back into place to await 
the next rain. 


I Learn About Bolshevism 


I climbed past them, on up to the great 
commercial school, where I was to lecture 
on American education to a great crowd of 
teachers, patrons, parents who were all 
school board members. I started at five. 
My interpreter finished at seven. Late into 
the night the questions continued. These 
people had revolted with Kerensky. They 
had welcomed the Bolsheviks. But they 
appeared. happy to have been considered 
by the Czecko-Slovaks and glad at the mo- 
ment to be whder inter-Allied rule. I was 
curious about Bolshevism. What was the 
idea? What was it like? What did Lenin 
and Trotsky want? I was not long in. sus- 
pense. 

After the lecture, a man stopped me at 
the door. “Good evening,” he said, “my 
name is Wax. I did a year of graduate 
work in the States. Until last month, I 
was the Bolshevik Commissar, here in 
Vladivostok.” You can imagine my surprise. 
I said, “Come on home with me. What 
is Bolshevism?” and this is the tale he told 
to me. 

Communism is not new. There have 
been forms of Communism since earliest 
times, even in America. Note the tribes 


on the Indian reservations. But Com- 
munism, as we know it, was formulated by 
Marx, Engels and others, less than a hun- 
dred years ago. They saw something 
wrong with the world. The few had too 
much, the many too little. As Wax said 
that night, “Why should the rich have all 
the beautiful houses, pictures, rugs?” He 
even said wives. 

Karl Marx saw that every few years 
there was a depression. 
constant. The doors of opportunity were 
shut. Oppressed peoples and races were 
practically slaves. The Communists thought 
that such conditions need not exist. There 
could be peace on earth, good will to men, 
the good things of life could be more 
evenly divided, if only men would apply 
their brains to the conduct of their life. 


Quite a Sales-talk 


This man Wax was making quite a sales 
talk. It sounded pretty attractive so far. 
“How do you plan to do this?” I asked. 
“Well,” he said, “the trouble today is that 
men are divided into two classes,—those 
who own and those who earn, capitalists 
and workers. There is an inevitable war 
between the two. There can be no com- 
promise, no truce, no armistice, no peace. 
It will be a battle to the death. Men are 
fools to love the Fatherland, the Patrie. 
The workers of one country should be bet- 
ter friends with the workers of other lands 
than with the capitalists of their own, who 
are their only enemy. 

“Workers of the world, unite!” read the 
Communist Manifesto, “You have nothing 
to lose but your chains.” “Part of the 
trouble,” continued Wax, “is in the 
churches. Men go to church, and what 
do they learn?—to be humble, patient, for- 
giving, to look to the future life. All this 
is grand for the capitalist. So down with 
religion, shut the churches, banish the 
priests.” This done, the Communists 
thought, and the decks would be cleared 
so they could build a new world. 

“And how are you going to defeat cap- 


Wars were almost 


Ovid Butler, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Forestry Association (919 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.), announces that 
membership in the association entitles one 
to American Forests Magazine and to a new 
book, Knowing Your Trees, which com- 
prises 500-word illustrated descriptions of 


50 principal American trees. Subscribing 
membership is $4 per year. Newton B. 
Drury of Save-the-Redwoods League is a 
vice-president of the Association. 
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ital?” I asked Wax. ‘How are you going 
to win for labor?” “Very simple,” he re- 
plied. “We will use the idea of the Soviet. 
First we organize all the workers into 
unions,—unions of carpenters and masons, 
plumbers and railroadmen, stenographers, 
cooks, librarians, teachers, nurses, profes- 
sors, doctors, clerks;—everybody in fact 
except the capitalists. Then each local 
sends its delegates to a larger council, and 
councils to the highest councils. There is 
no need for congress, legislatures, or elec- 
tions.” 

“Everything can be accomplished by the 
unions. Lenin has organized a system by 
which the few can rule for the many. 
This is what we call ‘Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat." The Proletariat chooses its 
dictators. After that it is dictated to!” 
“But what about the rich? The capitalists?” 
I asked, “Where do they come in?” “Oh,” 
said Wax, “that is the cleverness of the 
idea. They have no unions, and if they 
formed them, we wouldn't recognize 
them.” 


O: course you and I remember how 
after this time the Kolchak government 
failed in Siberia, how the Bolsheviks took 
complete control. They never made any 
pretense of democracy. They seized the 
power. My friend Arthur Bullard, who 
was chief of the group with whom I served 
in Russia in 1918, said he was talking with 
Lenin in Switzerland in 1905. Lenin had 
outlined the whole Bolshevik ideal. Bul- 
lard said, ““How are the Russian people 
going to do this? They cannot do it for 
themselves, can they?” “No,” replied Le- 
nin, “they are too ignorant to know what 
to do, too hungry to have the energy, too 
subservient to dare.” “And surely the 
Czar won't!” said Bullard. “No,” said 
Lenin. “Then, who will?” asked Bullard. 
“I will,” said Lenin. 


How Communists Bore 


The way they worked their way to the 
seizure of power was as follows: Talk about 
peace, talk about social equality, especially 
among those most oppressed. Talk about 
organization of labor, and penetrate into 
every labor union. Talk on soap boxes. 
Publish pamphlets and papers. Orate and 
harangue. Play on envy. Arouse jealousy. 
Separate class from class. Try to break 
down the democratic processes from within. 
Accustom the people to picketing, strikes, 
mass meetings. Constantly attack the lead- 
ers in every way possible, so that the peo- 
ple will lose confidence. 

Then in time of national peril, during a 
war, on the occasion of a great disaster, 
or on a general strike, walk into the capital 
and seize the power. A _ well-organized 
minority can work wonders. 

Now the Communist leaders have stead- 
ily insisted that Communism cannot live 
in just one country. Just as we fought 
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to make “the world safe for democracy,” 
so they are fighting to make the world 
safe for Communism. They are fighting 
this fight today, 20 years after my talk 
with Wax. Every country must become 
communistic, according to their idea. So 
they have sent out missionaries. They 
have supplied them well with funds. They 
have won converts. These converts have 
been organized into little groups called 
“cells,” each acting as a unit under the 
orders of a superior. 
itary organization. 


It is almost a mil- 


Propaganda Technique 

They attack where there is unemploy- 
ment. They stir up discontent among those 
oppressed, particularly among the Negroes 
and Jews. They work their way into the 
tinions, where they form compact blocks. 
They publish and distribute little papers 
and pamphlets. At the New York Times 
they pass out one called Better Times. At 
the Presbyterian Hospital it is called The 
Medical Worker. At the College of the 
City of New York it is called Professor, 
Worker, Student. At Teachers College it 
is called The Educational Vanguard. 

These are scurrilous sheets. In one is- 
sue I noted 29 errors of fact. After a 
recent address of mine they passed out a 
dodger attacking me, with a deliberate er- 
ror of fact in each paragraph. These 
pamphlets cost money, more than $100 an 
issue. The idea is to try to entice into 
their web those generous and public-spir- 
ited teachers, preachers, social workers and 
reformers, who know distress and want to 
do something about it. 

These Communists know what they are 
doing. They follow their orders. Particu- 
larly they would like to dominate our news- 
papers, our colleges and our schools. The 
campaign is much alike all over the world. 
I have seen the same articles, almost the 
same pamphlets, in France and England 
as in the United States. 

You see, when it comes to fighting Com- 
munists I am a battle-scarred veteran. But 
after 20 years I cannot tell one by looking 
at him. If only he were a tall dark man 
with bushy whiskers, a bomb in his hand, 
a knife in his teeth, and a hand grenade 
in each pocket of his smock, I could re- 
cognize him. However, only the leaders 
proclaim their membership. The clever 
are silent, hidden, anonymous, boring from 
within. You can only tell a Communist 
by his ideas. 


Now the Legion loves loyalty. It 
upholds the American Way. It seeks 
to perpetuate democracy. As a pa- 
triotic power, alert to alien “isms,” 
it justly considers Communism sub- 
versive, and has taken up the fight. 


What 
The 


What tactics should we adopt? 
plan of campaign should we map? 


answer, as I see it, is to note the condi- 
tions under which Communism has come 
to flourish in foreign lands and then do 
our best to see to it that these conditions 
never obtain here. 

Now what were the conditions that gave 
Communism its chance in Russia? These 
were, I think, three. First, widespread 
misery, poverty and distress; second, sup- 
pression of freedom of speech and the 
right of meeting and assembly; third, gen- 
eral ignorance. These are the three con- 
ditions that give Communism a chance to 
flower and flourish. 

When you have abject poverty wide- 
spread, when people are out of work, 
when houses are damp, dirty, cold and 
crowded, when children cry for food, 
there you have a soil fertile for Com- 
munism. 


It is no accident that there are Com- 
munists in the suburbs of Paris and Lon- 
don, in Harlem, or along the water-front 
in New York and San Francisco. After 
a drudging day of despair, the family sick 
and cold, the doors of hope shut, you 
can’t blame the unlucky for giving willing 
ear to the blandishments of the Commun- 
ist propagandist, who says that Russia is a 
happy land with golden gates, flowing with 
milk and honey. When men are down 
they'll sell their birthright either for a mess 
of pottage or for a pot of message. 

One way, then, to fight Communism is 
to go to the root of poverty and distress. 
Whatever you may think of certain aspects 
of the work of the present administration, 
you must see that in the program of re- 
settlement, in the W.P.A., in the C.C.C. 
Camps, and in the National Youth Admin- 
istration, President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers have been helping the poor and dis- 
tressed. Some think we can never pay 
for it. Some think that conditions will be 
worse in the long run. 


How to Defeat Them 


We must admit, however, that what they 
have done for the poor has been the 
most powerful blow against Communism. 
No matter what the national government 
does, whether you agree with this program 
or not, the good American who wishes to 
fight Communism must lend every effort 
to clean up the slums, to assist the un- 
lucky, to cure the sick, to care for the 
widow and the orphan. 

It is at this point that I wish to point 
out to you a misunderstanding, a mistake, 
that many loyal citizens commonly make. 
There are among us a good many people 
who by training, taste, inclination or voca- 
tion see much of the poor, under-privileged, 
and the sick. These are ministers and priests, 
social workers, Y.M.C.A. leaders, doctors, 
nurses, teachers and professors. They see 
the effect of the slum. They know what 
the sweat-shop does to body and soul. Their 
wrath and indignation rises at the prac- 
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tices of some of the worst of us. Then 
these men and women who know the 
seamy side of life, from the pulpit, in the 
press, from the lecture platform, in the col- 
lege and university class, point out these 
evils and struggle to find some way of im- 
proving these conditions. Some are wise 
and advocate gentle and gradual improve- 
ment. Some are in a hurry and urge 
quick reform. 


How to Discriminate 


You and I are likely to think that 
they are Communists, that their 
ideas are subversive. We may call 
them “red.” But whenever we do this 
we had better back up and think. 
They are not the Communists. 

The Communists get a lot of pleasure 
out of our mistake. The Communists are 
glad to see us attack them, to quiz them, 
to hamper them, to persecute them. Be- 
cause in a way these zealots are the worst 
enemies of Communism. If we could clear 
up the worst of the slums and give help 
to that part of the population which is in 
genuine distress, which is what these 
zealots want, we should in one step have 
removed the most likely converts from the 
contamination of Communism. 


You have a second condition favorable 
to Communism when people dare not speak 
their minds. Let the right of assembly 
become abridged and sympathy follows the 
supposedly injured party. If an idea is so 
subversive that it cannot be talked about 
openly, how alluring it is likely to be when 
it is heard in a whisper. When you can- 
not speak on the public square, you gossip 
down the alley. When you cannot meet 
in the open, you conspire in the cellar. 
Then you hear only one side. Then you 
think you are a martyr, and you may be 
willing to die for a belief which, because 
it has never been effectively opposed, may 
be half-formed and ill-considered. 

Ideas expressed openly are, of course, 
subject to the law of treason, slander, or 
morality. The people of the United States 
would not approve and adopt the Consti- 
tution until it was explicitly stated that 
the rights of “freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble” should not be abridged: 
and so far as fighting Communism is con- 
cerned, I think they are right. Nothing 
pleases the Communists more, nothing ad- 
vertises them so much, nothing wins them 
more converts, than violation of these 
rights. 

But what the Communist is most afraid 
of is education. 

I do not mean any kind of education, 
because you will naturally think at once 
of this Communist who is a college grad- 
uate, that Communist who is a Doctor of 
Philosophy, groups of college students who 
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support and uphold Communism. Con- 
versely, you can recall at once many an 
unschooled illiterate who holds to the 
American Way. There will always be im- 
practical intellectuals who look to the 
speedometer, not to the brakes. But Com- 
munism cannot flourish where all, or al- 
most all, the people know a good deal 
about history, political science, and socio- 
logy. Communists advance their ideas as 
if they were new. They try to make peo- 
ple think that their plans are practical and 
workable. They don the sheep's clothing 
of democracy trying to deceive the ig- 
norant, when they have not the slightest 
belief in democracy at all. The person 
who knows history will know better. 

The fallacy in Communism is not in the 
ultimate goals which they borrow, like 
peace, prosperity, social justice and human 
brotherhood, as in their practical plans for 
realizing these goals. 


The Failures of Communism 


The person who knows history and pol- 
itical science and economics knows that 
these plans have been tried repeatedly, and 
repeatedly they have failed. The same 
plans, and much the same tactics, failed 
in France in 1789. They failed again 
in 1848. They failed in Germany since 
the War, they failed in Hungary, they 
failed in Spain, they failed in Russia it- 
self. 

They sought peace; they got war. They 
sought fraternity; they divided brother 
from brother. They sought social justice; 
they achieved more poverty, more misery, 
more distress. As one learned Frenchman 
said; “Communism can destroy capitalism 
but cannot replace it.” 

The person who is educated in the man- 
ner I describe learns to take a long look 
at the world. He sees the age-old aspir- 
ations of man for prosperity and well-being, 
for liberty of conscience, speech, prop- 
erty, freedom to earn and to spend, for 
equality before the law, and an equal op- 
portunity for youth. He has watched the 
gradual development of these ideals, now 
advancing, now retreating, now advancing 
again. 

He knows how the Fathers of our Coun- 
try caught a new vision, how by compro- 
mise and adjustment they devised a new 
form of government and a new form of 
relationship between man and man. Of 
course it was not perfect. The idea was tu 
build a little at a time in the hope that 
what they had done would persist. The 
educated person knows that social changes 
come very slowly. 

If you are in a hurry, as in Germany 
from 1919 to 1933, or in Spain, there is 
revolution and reaction. If you try dic- 
tatorship, as in Nazi Germany or Italy 
or Soviet Russia, of course everybody has 
work but then you are only a serf. Up to 
now those who have beén socially secure 
in this world have been only the slaves. 


The educated man moves slowly. He is in 
no hurry. The educated man moves stead- 
ily and persistently. He will not be lulled 
to sleep. 


§, to hit Communism at its 
weakest point you must have educa- 
tion. You cannot fight an idea by 
banishing it. You cannot fight an 
idea by shooting it. Purges, “red 
scares,” teachers’ oaths, discharging 


professors, never stopped Commun- 
ism. 


The only way you can fight an idea is 
by meeting it with another idea; and the 
only way you can meet it with another 
idea is by proper education. 

It is. most fortunate for us that most 
of our children have a chance to go to 
school. It is fortunate for us that most of 
them can finish the high school course. 
Let us make very sure that these boys and 
girls have a chance for a good education 
for modern times, especially in the con- 
troversial and difficult fields of government 
and social life. 

It does not make much difference to me 
as an American what sort of Latin or Spell- 
ing or Algebra they study, but I do hope 
that they will learn what democracy is and 
why we have it; what life was like when 
our ancestors lived under tyranny, and 
what life must be like today in Russia 
and Germany, in Spain, Japan and Italy; 
what these liberties are that we prize; what 
these rights are that we must maintain; 
and what our corresponding duties must 
be. 

Let these boys and girls hear of the 
theories of social improvement. Let them 
know what Communism and Fascism think 
they are. Let them go right down to the 
bottom. Knowledge is power. 

DeWitt Clinton, who built this school 
system, had it right when he said that these 
schools were the “Palladium of our free- 
dom ... . the bulwark of our liberties.” 
Since his time these schools have grown 
in power and confidence. 

Every child has his chance. We have a 
strong and competent State Department of 
Education. We have the best system of 
school financing in the Union. Our school 
board members are able and competent. 


Help the Teachers 

We have a grand force of teachers. Hold 
up their hands. Give them encourage- 
ment. Protect them from the narrow- 
minded zealot who would hamper them. 
That's the way to cut down the Com- 
munist. 

There is, however, one additional con- 
sideration. Communism, I am convinced, 
can flourish only when the soul of a people 
is dead. The wisest men from the time of 
the Greeks have sensed that we really live 
in two worlds, the world of sticks and 
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stones, and the world of the intellect, the 
world of the spirit. 

When I was a boy I used to walk down 
the halls of Teachers College and there 
on the wall was an old engraving of the 
New Jerusalem. There were high walls, 
closed gates, and up the steep sides, out 
of the mud and muck crawled and climbed 
the poor mortals in search of heavenly 
bliss. When I see that picture it makes 
me think of what education should do. 

There is one world, a dog’s world, a 
world of bones and kennels and chains 
and muzzles, and hunts and fights; and 
there is a man's world, a world of ideas, 
of beauty, of thought. The one is base, 
the other good. In one, men are slaves, 
in the other they are free. In one, there 
are oppressed and oppressors, in the other, 
all are equal. 

There is a land of the slave and there is 
a land of the free, and the passport to this 
happy land is a liberal education and a 
belief in power beyond one’s self. 

I hope for a world with bigger bones 
and better kennels, but I despair if that 
is all men want. Our people will perish 
unless we re-incorporate in our life the 
statement made 150 years ago in our 
Northwest Ordinance, “religion, knowledge 
and morality, being necessary to the wel- 
fare of mankind, schools and the means 
of education should forever be encour- 
aged.” 

This accomplished, in this spirit, by the 
schools and by all other means of educa- 
tion—colleges, churches, clubs, organiza- 
tions, museums, libraries, theatre and the 
press,—we shall have a happy people. We 
shall never be Communists. 


Wor of the Legion recognize 
the enemy. How shall we beat him? 
Relieve poverty and distress. Stand 
up for the rights of Meeting and 
Assembly and Freedom of Speech, 
particularly when you do not agree. 

Support the schools and foster in 
every way the study of history, gov- 
ernment, and social life. 

Above all, support a liberal educa- 
tion, an education for men, not 
dogs, that we may enter and live in 
a world of ideas, of beauty, of 
thought. This should be the Amer- 
ican program. 

It will cause the most of discom- 
fort to our enemies; it will do the 
most to perpetuate and preserve the 
form of government and the kind of 
life which the Fathers of our Coun- 
try willed to us and to which they 
were confident we would give our 
last full measure of devotion. 








CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


AMERICA’S FIRST CITY 


Frances Norene Ahl, Teacher of Civics, Glendale High School, Los Angeles County 


Tix first permanent city built by 
Europeans in the Americas is Ciudad 
Trujillo, capital of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Formerly known as Santo Domingo 
de Guzman, the cradle of Western 
civilization was recently renamed in 
honor of Generalissimo Rafael Leon- 
idas Trujillo Molina, then President 
of the Republic. 


Trujillo has this year refused a third 
term and has been succeeded by his own 
candidate, Dr. Peynado. But the Bene- 
factor de la Patria is still “in the hearts of 
the people,” and they are grateful for his 
work of rebuilding the city after the ter- 
rible cyclone in 1930 and completing one 
of the finest harbors to be found in whole 
Caribbean area. 


August 4, 1496 


The island of Santo Domingo was dis- 
covered by Christopher Columbus on De- 
cember 5, 1492, and named la Espafola. 
And it was on this island at the mouth of 
the Ozama River, that the First Admiral’s 
brother, Bartholomew Columbus, founded 
on August 4, 1496, America’s oldest white 
city. It is the finest example of a colonial 
town of the sixteenth century. Here may 
be seen today the first Spanish monuments 
‘constructed in the New World. 

From this city Diego Velasquez went 
forth to conquer Cuba; Juan Ponce de 
Leon to take Puerto Rico; and Alonso de 
Ojeda to seize Tierre Firme. With like 
object in mind, Juan de Esquivel left Santo 
Domingo for Jamaica; and Francisco Pizarro 
for Peru. Hernando Cortez was at one 
time working in the island. Balboa’s voy- 
age of discovery started from this base. 

The city originally founded by Bartho- 
lomew Columbus was on the opposite side 
of the river from the present Ciudad 
Trujillo. It was moved to the new loca- 
tion in 1506. A small chapel on the hill 
is all that remains of the earlier settlement. 

The Torre del Homenaje (Tower of 
Homage) was the first building erected on 
the new site. Viceroy Don Diego Colum- 
bus and his wife, Dona Maria de Toledo, 
lived in this tower while they were waiting 
for the Alcazar to be completed. Here 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo wrote his 
History of the Indies, and here he died. 

The House of the Admiral with its 14 
rooms was one of the most comfortable 
and beautiful mansions of its time. The 
building was kept in good condition until 





1779 when the roofs began to crumble. The 
last one fell in 1835. But the walls still 
echo the Viceroy’s rule over all the lands 
discovered by his famous father. 

San Geronimo Castle, built in 1682, re- 
pelled Sir Francis Drake, Admiral William 
Penn—father of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania—and General Venables. Only a few 
months ago it was destroyed by a terrific 
explosion when a hundred tons of dyna- 
mite, stored within it, were ignited. 

The church of St. Nicholas, built during 
the period from 1503 to 1508, is the first 
stone church erected in the New World. 
It is often said that each stone of the 
structure represents a soul. 

The church of the ex-Dominic convent, 
started in 1511, was the seat of the First 
Royal and Pontifical University founded 
in America. Enjoying all of the privileges 
of the famous University of Alcala de 
Henares, it functioned for about 300 years. 
Its faculties included theology, philosophy, 
medicine and jurisprudence. 

Most interesting of all the ruins is the 
cathedral constructed by Columbus during 
the years 1514 to 1540. Built in Spanish 
Renaissance style, the palm-shaped effect 
of its ceiling is most impressive. Unharmed 
by the recent cyclone save for a few broken 
windows, the basilica is in a marvellous 
state of preservation and is kept immacu- 
lately clean. 

Within its walls Sir Francis Drake made 
his headquarters while he ordered the de- 
struction of the city. Twelve of the thir- 


Refleetion 


Alice Marion Wood, San Diego 


i WONDER what I got from life, 
This uneventful day, 

Was it spent in vain for no return 
An exorbitant price to pay? 


I'm spending my days like a millionaire 
Who pennies careless wastes, 

The poverty of wrinkled age 

Will make me change my tastes. 


For when supply is running low 
T'll then begin to save, 

And see I get my even share 
In return for that I gave. 


From every day some lesson wise 
Should seek I to attain, 

Or else some pleasure rich and sweet 
No day should pass in vain. 
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teen cases of jewels he carried away with 
him. But because he felt thirteen to be 
an unlucky number, he left one. It con- 
tained some of the most valuable treasures 
that one sees today. These include gifts 
of Charles V—a piece of a thousand 
pearls; and a solid silver set with the Span- 
ish coat-of-arms. 


Here is the wooden cross made by Col- 
umbus before he went into battle with the 
Indians. The Santa Cerro church, near 
La Vega city, commemorates his victory. 

Of recent interest is the wreath brought 
by Colonel Lindberg after his solo flight 
to Paris. Lindberg journeyed to Trujillo 


to pay tribute to the man who first crossed 
the Atlantic. 


The first gift from Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella received by Columbus after his dis- 
covery of the New World was a large oil 
painting by an anonymous artist. Called 
by the Dominicans of today “Our Lady 
of Antiquity,” it represents the King and 
the Queen praying for the prosperity of 
the dominions. 


In 1540, when the cathedral was fin- 
ished, permission was granted to bring the 
remains of its builder from Spain. In 1665 
the ashes of Diego Columbus were taken 
to Spain in mistake for those of his father. 
But this error was not discovered until the 
year 1887 when the archbishop was having 
some repair work done on the tile to the 
right of the altar. 


The workmen noticed that each time 
they hammered it sounded as if there was 
a vault. Perhaps the Spaniards had hidden 
some gold! Finally the laborers called in 
the archbishop. He listened. Then he or- 
dered all the tile torn away. As a result 
there was found a vault bearing the in- 
signia of the cathedral. 


The archbishop ordered all of the work- 
ers to leave. He assembled the President 
of the Republic, other government offi- 
cials, foreign ambassadors and ministers. In 
their presence the vault was opened. 

Inscriptions within proved without fear 
of contradiction that here were the true re- 
mains of the Discoverer of America. To- 
day they are kept in his monument in the 
Santa Basilica in a beautiful sarcophagus 
made in Barcelona, Spain. The sarcophagus 
is opened but twice a year —on Discovery 
Day, October 12; and on September 10, 
the anniversary of the finding of the vault. 
Three keys are necessary to perform this 
feat. One key is kept by the Archbishop, 
one by the Minister of Foreign Relations, 
and the third by the President of the City 
Council. 

When the proposed lighthouse to the 
Discoverer's memory is erected, his monu- 
ment is to be moved there. It is hoped that 
this work will be completed by the year 
1942 —the 450th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of Santo Domingo. 
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CREATIVE EDUCATION 


A CLASS IN CREATIVE EDUCATION AND HOW IT GREW 


Aimee T. Kelly, Vice-Principal, Sanchez Elementary School, San Francisco 


“Whatever will become of those poor children? All they do is show-off and demon- 
strate from one week to the next. They are getting nothing into their heads but play. 
Later on, they won't work because they won't know anything.” 


§, prophesied a few teachers in 
a school which in 1926 launched on 
a program of progressive education 
in the primary grades. To be sure, 
the children in the primaries were 
frequently demonstrating for visiting 
teachers. The school practically be- 
came a demonstration school. 


Under the leadership of a wise and 
able principal, the teachers were in- 
spired to do their best. The principal 
was earnest, sympathetic, understand- 
ing, and alert. She aided the teach- 
ers in every possible way, securing 
for them the best in authoritative lit- 
erature and ample material for class- 
room use. 


Movable chairs and tables replaced old- 
fashioned nailed-to-the-floor desks. The 
teachers themselves were eager and enthu- 
siastic. Each class had three groups which 
were busy about different but related in- 
terests all during the day. 


Instead of having drawing for one hour 
a week as was previously done, each child 
created some painting of his own every 
day. Children worked with tools and 
built toys and play-houses. They sewed. 
They modeled with clay. 

Each class had its own newspaper. Each 
day began with personal contributions to 
the newspaper and with plans for the day. 
Primary orchestras were formed and chil- 
dren were encouraged to express them- 
selves in rhythmic movement. 

The Sth grade that came to me in 1929 
had had informal training of the activity 
type. In their practice of keeping up with 
the news, the children brought a clipping 
about a nation-wide contest for the selec- 
tion of a national flower. There was to 
be an honor award. Here was an incen- 
tive motivating children to action. The 
class desired to know all the state flowers 
in order to aid in the wise selection of one 
for the nation. The children wrote let- 
ters to all the states and received replies 
concerning the history and legends of the 
flowers. Original poems were created about 
the flowers, by many pupils. 

A city-wide contest next motivated the 
children. There was to be a prize awarded 
to the child who would compose music 





to a verse in the interest of Community 
Chest. Original music-writing was begun. 
The work at first was cooperative. The 
children thought it was difficult but they 
kept at it. 


One day a boy from out of town en- 
tered the class. He was dirty; his walk 
was a shuffle; his attitude and manner were 
the antithesis of care and courtesy. He 
showed no ability in his lessons. He seem- 
ingly had no redeeming qualities at all! 


But one day he brought his harmonica 
to school. He played beautifully and 
showed the love of music in his nature. 
The children were entranced. Their at- 
titude toward him changed and with that 
his attitude toward school. He ceased to 
be the problem child. He liked the praise 
and admiration of his classmates and 
seemed to strive to earn praise in his work 
as well. He ceased to be a problem. 


He became quite an asset to the class. 
Any little melody that a child would sing 
could be reproduced by him on his har- 
monica. He would repeat and repeat the 
musical phrase until the “arranger” at the 
blackboard had the melody written. 


Gertrude* won the prize song contest 
and then, of course, we could not keep 
music-writing down. For one hour every 
day the boys and girls took part in cre- 
ative poetry and music. Once again they 
became a demonstration class. Teachers 
came from all parts of the city to see the 
creative music. (An article in the Fifth 
Yearbook, N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers, called Creative Poetry and 
Music, describes in detail the methods used 
and: compositions of this 5th grade class.) 
Their musical and artistic endeavors cul- 








California Pledge 


Written by Mrs. Frank Lane of Fresno, June, 
1897; Mr. Lane for many years was a Fresno 
elemer.tary school principal. 


I AM a California child 

I love my native state 

Its mountains high, its valleys wide 
Its people good and great. 

I love the dear old pioneers 

Who made us what we are 

And gave to us our glorious state 
The Nation's brightest star. 
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minated in a class play which was pub- 
lished. Flower-like costumes were designed 
and made, and dramatic incidents relating 
to flower legends and historical interests 
were enacted. 

The class made an outstanding record 
at the conclusion of the sixth year, a few 
of which records I list as a tribute to the 
pupils, their teachers, and to Creative Ed- 
ucation by which they grew. 


Otis Intelligence Test—1930 


Name 


Sex C.A. M.A. Ed.A. 

1. B 11-1 15-11 18-10 
2. G 10-10 15-0 18-6 
3. B 12-3 12-8 18-2 
4. G 12-0 13-7 18-4 

5. G 11-10 14-6 17-10 
6. G 10-3 16-6 17-6 
4. B 11-5 15-5 16-6 
8. G 11-10 13-10 15-0 
9. B 11-5 15-5 14-6 
10. G 11-0 14-6 17-4 


LL. is now 12 years later and most of 
these young people have been out of high 
school for one or two years. 

How have they developed? Has music 
played a part in shaping their careers? 
Have they participated in school music as 
frequently as possible? Have they studied 
privately? Have the schools done their part 
in developing well-rounded lives? How has 
the community received them? 

Through questionnaires and personal in- 
terviews, I have this year contacted 26 of 
the 35 pupils of my former 5th grade. 


Parentage, by racial-stock 


40 %—American-born. 
20%—Born in British Isles. 
20% —Born in Scandinavian countries. 


20% —Represented by Belgium, Germany, 
Syria, Switzerland, Italy and Portugal, 


Occupations of parents 


Carpenters, sheet-metal workers, pavers, 
steam-fitters, garage men, janitor, brushmaker, 
cook, grocer, engineer, conductor, taxi-driver. 

Six of the 26 children were half-orphans 
in 1929. Since then two have become 
full orphans. One very bright boy, Wal- 
ter, whose educational age was 18-10 
When he was only 11-1, died during the 
first year of high school. 


In the 7th and 8th grades of junior high 
school, 70% received superior marks in 
music, while 30% received average marks. 

In the 9th grade, when music became 
an elective subject, only five of 26 chose 
music. The reasons given for declining 
music in that year were: 

1. Tired of it. 


2. Wanted to take typing, or cooking, or 
shop, or art, er sewing, or art-metal. 


3. Had no instrument to practice on at home. 
4. Not interested in music. 








In High School 


12 of 26 studied music (6 in school band 
or orchestra; 6 privately). 

4 of 26 desired to study music in school 
but academic restrictions and study-load pro- 
hibited. 

3 of 26 desired music but instrument pre- 
ferred was too expensive. 

5 of 26 had no desire for music. 

2 of 26 left city. 


Of those who studied music in school 
the most promising proved to be Chic*. 


Chic 


Of American-born parents. . Good- 
looking, blonde, curly-headed, egotistical 
youth who remembers of elementary school 
days only his embarrassing moments. Re- 
members the name of only one teacher 
and has no recollection of “arranging” mu- 
sic in the 5th grade. An average student 
who chose the business course in high 
school. 

“I had never studied music privately 
but always thought I was a natural musi- 
can. I must have had a foundation for 
the work somewhere, though,” he said. 
“I took music every year in school and led 
the orchestra in my senior high year. The 
orchestra kept together for a year.” Charles 
now is employed in the foreign depart- 
ment of a city bank and he says “keeps 
the others cheered up with his singing.” 


Al 


The next promising musician is Al*. 
Born of foreign parents. He is slow to 
speak and act. Took five years to grad- 
uate from high school. 

“I became interested in the trumpet on 
hearing my friend next door practice. I 
liked the sound of it. I played in the 
band and orchestra at high school and 
won the scholarship for the trumpet. I 
have a good chance to be chosen as the 
trumpeter for the 1939 fair.” 

Al is going to business college during 
the day and ushering in a theater at night. 
He hopes to become a professional musi- 
cian. 


Raymond 


Raymond*, who for a time was a re- 
formed and respected citizen, due to em- 
phasis on music, became a good violinist 
during his two years at junior high. I 
was told he frequently played alone at as- 
semblies for the entire school. The violin 
was furnished by the school. He led the 
hill-billy band, too. He composed a “Fight” 
song for the school which ‘everyone whis- 
tled or sang and which is still the school 
song. His academic record there was poor 
and his deportment likewise. His parents 
were divorced—the mother re-married and 
Raymond left the city to join his father. 


*For obvious reasons, actual names of pupils 
have been substituted by fictitious names. 


Gertrude 


Gertrude*, the winner of the song con- 
test, whose widowed mother worked in the 
school store, is now 18 years, 11 months 
old. She chose an academic course through 
high school. Would have desired to have 
music, but had no piano. Was a good stu- 
dent in elementary school and became an 
honor student in high school. “I hoped 
to go to college somehow, but while I was 
eligible scholastically, I was not able eco- 
nomically. A lady came to see the gradu- 
ates and offered a course in home-making- 
care of children, decoration, cooking. I had 
never had any of that and took the course. 
It probably influenced me to marry. My 
son is now seven months old. Many sub- 
jects which academically I was forced to 
take in high were worthless—algebra, ge- 
ometry, trigonometry and physics. I would 
much preferred to have taken shorthand, 
music and home-craft.” 


Ward*, now 19. Of foreign parents. 
Rather slow mentally. Studied clarinet pri- 
vately for five years. Played in News 
Band. “I could not play in the band at 
high school unless I would join the 
R.O.T.C. I did not care to do so. I spe- 
cialized in art metal at high school and 
occasionally worked in a saddle shop. I 
like to make designs and do careful work, 
but most of the hand-work is done in the 
east. I shall probably be a brewer and will 
begin my three-years apprenticeship this 
month”, 

Four of the 26 are at college — one at 
California hoping to become a high school 
teacher. One at junior college to become 
a nurse later. Two at S. F. State College. 
All say that algebra and geometry were 
useless. It would have been of much 
greater advantage to have had shorthand. 
Classes in sewing were too large to be of 
any advantage. In cooking, too many were 
crowded into one section. 


Others 


Ellen*, who designed costumes cleverly 
in the 5th grade, attended fashion art 
school for four years. Now has position in 
fashionable dress salon. 


Another girl, Milly*, emphasized art and 
has position as display artist in large store. 
Studies stage craft at theatre at night. 


Donald*, science major, has position in 
chemical supply house. 


Bruce*, studied clarinet and saxophone 
all through school, now clerk in railroad 
office. Plays in News Band and in Shrine 
Band. 

Arthur*, now a seaman, first liked music 
when playing in the primary orchestra. 
Played French horn all through high 
school. Played in Salvation Army Band 
and News Band. 
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Fred* could sing and cook. Is now a 


chef. 

Two boys are shipping clerks. One boy 
is lineman with P. G. & E. Co. One is in 
the Navy. 

Most of these young people liked high 
school best of all the schools, they said. 
They were so busy with the present and 
with thoughts of the future that they rarely 
thought of their elementary school days. 

The 26 are adjusting themselves rather 
well in a world of confusing working re- 
strictions. They have been educated to be- 
come integrated, well-rounded individuals, 
and if there is harmony in the world, they 
should be able to find it. 


Closed Books 


Ruth Vivian Kidwell, Berkeley 


Facx year a book upon the shelf of 
life — 

Some rich with brilliant records of events 

Which brought success and joy, while war 
and strife 

Fill other volumes with their incidents 

Of grief and hate. No normal man tor- 
ments 

His mind reviewing what is past and done. 


No happiness or progress need be lost 
Because the time has come to put away 
His yesterdays. For, if he fails, the cost 
Of concentrating on each bygone day 
Will be a loss of hope too great to pay 
For vanished scenes. To face reality 

He bravely turns each page of destiny! 


Recently Dr. C. C. Trillingham, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 
County, nationally known for his work in 
the field of high school curriculum reor- 
ganization, addressed a dinner-meeting of 
Fresno County High School Principals As- 
sociation at Sierra Union High School near 
Auberry. Frank P. Schroeter is principal 
of the school, which has a beautiful new 
plant; G. N. Steyer is secretary of the 
association. 


Ginn and Company World of Music 
series comprises 8 courses, Number 2 of 
which is entitled Song Programs for 
Youth; in this are three volumes,—1. 
Treasure; 2. Adventure; 3. Discovery. Book 
II, Adventure, comprises attractive sing- 
able material for upper elementary grades 
or junior high school and is an excellent 
collection of songs for unison and part 
singing, especially well-adapted for any 
group beginning four-part singing. 
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SAVE AND LIKE IT 


Marie T. Bristow, Teacher of Commerce, Herbert Hoover Junior High School, 
San Jose, Santa Clara County 


a N the Herbert Hoover Junior High 
School, San Jose, the student-banking 
activity has been changed from a hum- 
drum process, which was accom- 
plished only by the prodding of inter- 
ested teachers, to a student-wide ac- 
tivity in which every class participates 
eagerly and gladly. 


No magic touch was required. The 
banking process was turned into a stu- 
dent project with students doing all 
of the work. Since the work is com- 
mercial, it is handled by the low nine 
Business Training classes. 


On Thursday morning, when we have 
our 40 minute homeroom period, a staff 
of five children, a bank president, two tel- 
lers and two file clerks, open the bank. It 
consists of a  glass-covered counter, a 
money-drawer, an adding-machine and the 
necessary papers, such as money-wrappers, 
signature-cards and deposit-blanks. The 
bank is kept open for the full 40 minutes. 

In each classroom the class banker or 
treasurer, collects money from the children 
in his room and fills out a deposit-ticket. 
The deposit-tickets used for student bank- 
ing are somewhat different from the usual 
deposit-ticket found at the bank. They 
have a place at the top for the name of 
the homeroom teacher; then there are 24 
lines for the names and numbers of each 
child depositing and the amcunt he de- 
posited. The treasurer makes four copies, 
two originals and two duplicates. 

With the collected money in a money 
bag, he carries these deposit-slips to the 
bank and waits in line for the bankers to 
count his money and check his deposit- 
slips. If the deposit is correct, the banker 
places his initials on all four deposit-slips 
and gives a duplicate to the class depositor 
to take back to the homeroom as a receipt. 
One original copy is kept by the banker, 
while the other is given to the file clerks. 


The Bank in Action 


The second duplicate is kept and later 
turned over to the student body treasurer, 
who figures out the percentage of each 
class deposit. These percentages are pub- 
lished in the school bulletin, honoring the 
class with the highest percentage. The 
winner receives a thrift banner which it 
may keep until some other class receives 
a higher percentage. There is great rivalry 
among classes. The banner changes hands 
quite often. 

The money from this deposit is placed 
in the money-drawer, attention being given 


to placing each denomination in its own 
compartment. There are six compartments 
ir our money-drawer. It accommodates 
dollars, halves, quarters, dimes, nickels and 
pennies. 


Meanwhile, the file clerks are busy in 
another part of the room. They have a 
box-file containing all of the pass-books. 
Every person must have either a pass- 
book or a signature-card to bank with us. 
These pass-books are placed in homeroom 
groups, behind the names of the teachers, 
which have been arranged alphabetically. 
As the file clerks receive the deposit-tickets, 
they search out the pass-books and arrange 
them in the order found on the deposit- 
ticket, wrap the deposit-ticket about them 
and fasten them together with rubber 
bands. These packets are placed in the 
files for future reference. If there are new 
depositors, the signature-cards are placed 
with the books. If there are transfers from 
other schools, who are banking with us 
for the first time, the file clerks record the 
name and number so that we may make a 
record of it in our files. 


Ar the end of the banking period the 
bank is closed. The original deposit-tickets 
are arranged alphabetically and fastened to- 


gether. By alphabetic arrangement, we re- 
fer to the names of the homeroom teach- 
ers, who appear at the top of each deposit 
slip. These tickets are kept as a permanent 
record in the bank and are very useful if 
a question arises or if anyone is dissatisfied 
with his balance. 


The money is stacked and counted, us- 
ing the adding machine and keeping the 


money in its denominations. Then the 
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totals of the deposit-tickets are added. If 
the two totals check, all is well. If not, 
the mistake must be found. Our bankers 
consider it a serious matter if the deposits 
do not balance, so they are extremely care- 
ful and are urged to take plenty of time 
when counting the money. A piece of 
adding machine tape must show the money, 
counted by denominations and the total of 
deposit-tickets, arranged alphabetically by 
homerooms. 

The money is then rolled. Uusually we 
have only pennies, nickels or dimes to roll. 
Of all banking activities, this offers the 
least practice, because not enough coins of 
each denomination are received for every 
ene to roll them each time. However, each 
one is given instruction and has some prac- 
tice. 


Business Training Class 


Following the banking period the Busi- 
ness Training class meets. It is divided 
into groups. Two members form a check- 
ing committee and two take care of the 
files. The balance of the class does the 
posting. The packets of pass-books are 
handed to the individual students, who post 
the deposits from the deposit-tickets to the 
pass-books, and enter the new balances. 
As they make each entry they place their 
own initials beside the work. 

Now the packets are turned over to the 
checking committee, who go over each 
entry very carefully. If they find an er- 
ror, they can determine by the date and 
the initials who is responsible. This pupil 
is made to come forward at once, face his 
error and correct it. This procedure tends 
to make the children watch for their own 
errors and avoid making them. 

From the checking committee, the books 
go to the filing committee, who enter the 
number of each pass book beside the name 
of the depositor. The committee is 
equipped with a complete alphabetic file 
of all depositors and their numbers. If 
some one deposits for the first time, he 


Checking and filing at our student bank 
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must have a signature card signed by his 
parents, from which the bank is given au- 
thority to issue him a pass-book. His 
name will not appear in our files at the 
time and because of that, we know he is 
a new account. Often the depositors ask 
to take their books home, either for check- 
ing or for withdrawal, and, as may be ex- 
pected, they often forget to bring the 
books back in time for the next deposit. 
In that case we must turn to the files for 
their numbers. 

This finishes the children’s participation 
in banking. The packets of books are 
placed again in the files where they await 
a representative of the city bank. He 
checks the entries again and, we are proud 
to say, seldom finds an error. 


City Bank Representative 


Each child in the class has had at least 
three weeks of banking experience before 
he has completed his semester's course in 
Business Training. The bank president 
position is, of course, constant, as is the 
checking committee. For obvious reasons, 
pupils showing the greatest adaptibility 
must be placed in these jobs, which are 
more or less supervisory. The average 
amount of money handled each week is 
$45, though occasionally it goes much 
higher. After the Christmas holidays, for 
instance it often reaches as high as $95. 


Our of a student body of 600, we have 
350 depositors, and our average weekly de- 
posits depends upon the activities of the 


school. If a pay entertainment falls on 
Thursday, our proceeds generally fall off. 

The training received by the commercial 
class is invaluable, as evinced by the effi- 
ciency they show in handling the banking 
situation. It reacts definitely on all of 
their work in the commercial department. 
These children are learning accuracy, 
honesty and courtesy and how to deal with 
the public. Later on they have other op- 
portunities to put what they have learned 
into practice, for these children, in their 
second semester's work, manage the school 
candy-store, act as cashiers in the school 
cafeteria and one of them is chosen treas- 
urer of the student body and keeps a 
cash-book of all student body receipts and 
expenses. All student body dues have to 
pass through his hands and no bill is paid 
without his order. 

Our bank is an effort to put a life sit- 
uation into education and it has proved 
itself successful. It has increased the in- 
terest in banking about 75%, for children 
like to do things in imitation of their adult 
friends and this gives them the opportun- 
ity to go to a bank and actually deposit 
their money, when here-to-fore they 
merely collected the money and left it on 
the teacher's desk. 

After a child builds up an account large 
enough to interest him, we seldom lose 


him‘as a depositor. The desire to save 
grows on him. 

Of late some questions about the advis- 
ability of teaching a child to save money 
have arisen. However, we feel that thrift 
is a basic principle of life and economics; 
for unless he learns to save, he has very 
little choice when it comes to spending. 
Then the student who learns thrift. has 
learned something of self-restraint and un- 
selfishness. He learns to think of his fu- 
ture, rather than living for the day alone. 


* * #*# 


San Francisco Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, of which Bertha Melkonian is pres- 
ident, publishes San Francisco Teachers 
Bulletin, now in its 21st year; the new 
format and typography are particularly 
praiseworthy. 

The editorial staff comprises Helen Lynch, 
editor; Stephen Sherry, assistant editor; Mrs. 
Winona McC. Tomanoczy, art editor; Marguer- 
ite Grayson, exchange editor; Roland Morrison, 
book reviews; Elizabeth A. Smith, sense or 
nonsense; Carl M, Eklof, advertising manager. 


+ * * 


Edgar E. Muller, Alameda County super- 
intendent of schools, has begun publication 
of a helpful monthly bulletin. The initial 
number, 5 mimeographed pages, carries an 
array of short articles of practical value to 
all Alameda County school people. 


* * * 


To Beatrice 


Leonore C. McCrystle, Teacher, Indian 
School, Woodfords, Alpine County 


Whauar are you, strange little creature? 
Pixie, or fairy, or what kind of thing? 
Now a little girl’s figure indeed I see, 

But sometimes you do not seem to be. 
You seem to me—well, you seem 

Like some creature given birth 

By yonder pine tree— 

Amid much labor and some mirth. 


How now, that which I see upon your 
brow 

Cannot be hair!—indeed, it’s moss; 

No wonder the mortal children 

Are at a great loss to understand 

And taunt you. 

That light in your eyes bespeaks 

Intimacy with the wind and birds, 

And all the things of the starry sky, 

And moonlit night, and earth’s hidden 

Secrets—not meant for such as I. 


And quickly your mood changes— 
Like the wind even—you cry 

And stone the children standing by, 
And laugh when they reply with 
Other stones—and wonder why 
You act so funny, little wisp 

Of a pine tree child! 
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WOODWORK 


AFTER-SCHOOL-OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
IDEAS FOR WOODWORKING 
GROUPS 


W. Frank Grant, Teacher, 6th Grade, John 
Adams School, San Diego; Edwin 
B. Tilton, Principal 


Too few schools make use of the 


child’s urge to make something with 
his hands. 


Many a youngster would find a 
great deal of happiness working in 
the garage, basement or shop of his 
home if he were just encouraged to 
use a few tools most home owners 
have already. 


It would be good business for more 
schools to teach woodwork as a 
hobby, capitalizing on this inherent 
interest. 


In an unused store room at the John 
Adams School in San Diego, seven years 
ago we started our first Christmas Club, 
Children from the Sth and 6th grades 
came once a week, for ten weeks, and 
worked an hour each morning. 


By Christmas time they had made three 
articles, all of which were given away to 
special friends as presents. Each Christ- 
mas since then the exhibit has been larger 
and finer than the preceding one. Last 
year each child made five or more pres- 
ents. 


Some of the handiest boys (and the 
most industrious) have made articles to 
sell. One child made $4 last season, and 
two brothers made over $5 by finding 
patrons among the neighbors. 


The designs are simple and easy to 
saw out. Only those things are made 
that will be useful in the home. They are 
finished in bright attractive colors and 
make very acceptable gifts. 


The Costs Are Small 


It is surprising how little such articles 
actually cost. The wood used is mostly 
box-ends from stores, lumber-ends from 
the mill, or odd boards brought in by the 
students. Only the simplest tools are 
needed. (A list is furnished with each 
design). So the only cost has been for 
sandpaper and paint. 

We are proud of our club. If any 
teacher reading this should like some of 
our best original ideas for school use, 
please send a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope and mimeographed patterns will be 
sent. 
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Cc. T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


NORTH COAST SECTION 


Mrs. Alma Thompson, Teacher, Ferndale Elementary School, Humboldt County ; 
President, North Coast Section Classroom Teachers Department 


\ Norru Coast Section, California 


Teachers Association, held its first meeting 
for committee organization at Leggett Val- 
ley in April. The following committees 
were appointed to investigate local problems 
and to work for measures that would bene- 
fit the students of today and build a happier 
and more prosperous future for those of to- 
morrow. 


Mendocino Committee: Rose Seghetti, Fort 
Bragg; Thelma Sawyers, Willits; Mrs. Henri- 
etta Westerman, Potter Valley; Mrs. Neal Mc- 
Clure, Ukiah. 

Humboldt Committee: Mrs, Jeanette Clow, 
Crannell; Evelyn Cerini, Arcata; Nellie Hender- 
son, Eureka; Ethel Bjorklund, Fortuna; Ethel 
Pedrazzini, Ferndale. 


President Gist of Humboldt State College 
gave an interesting talk on certificates and 
degrees. We sincerely hope that it will in- 
spire more teachers to work for higher de- 
grees. 

David Rhys Jones from C.T.A. headquar- 
ters discussed the topic “Educating the 
Youth of Today.” This discussion presented 
us with many vital problems. 


Committee Activity 

The Humboldt committee held a meeting 
in October at Arcata. 

The following problems were discussed 
for further study and assigned to the com- 
mittee chairman as follows: 

1. Program, Ethel Pedrazzini; 2. Health, Ethel 
Bjorklund; 3. Curriculum, Nellie Henderson ; 


4. Salaries and Sick Leave, Mrs. Jeanette Clow; 
5. Retirement, Evelyn Cerini. 


Many times those who sit back and do 
not attend the meetings are really missing 
many vital issues which confront the teach- 
ing profession of today. Without the whole- 
hearted support of every classroom teacher 
in a section the officers are helpless to carry 
on. So teachers, one and all, let’s join the 
C.T.A., attend meetings, enter into its dis- 
cussions, and really become a part of this 
great democratic organization of our state. 
—Alma Thompson. 


Our Schools 


W. E. Mitchell, B.A. and M.A.; Principal, 
Ferndale Union High School 


WW: find students in our schools who 
are not becoming farmers yet need some 
training in general shop practices, because 
of their need of having knowledge regard- 
ing for example: 

1. Auto mechanics 

2. Home mechanics 

3. Woodworking 

4. Sheet metal 

5. Preliminary drawings 

6. Electricity 

7. Lathe work 
8. Painting, concrete work, etc. 





We have in our local school four periods 
of farm mechanics in conjunction with four 
periods of agriculture work. Also given are 
two periods of general shop instruction 
which we feel will assist to a great ex- 
tent the ability of a student to find out what 


his interests are in the various mechanical 
lines of endeavor. 


The General Shop 


The general shop it is hoped will be a 
finding course for the various individuals. It 
should develop some of the various capac- 
ities: 

. General education development 

. Vocational exploration 

- Motivation of curriculum 
Knowledge of industrial processes 
Handy-man values 

Consumer appreciation 

. Prevocation study 


of ON 


ann 


. Guidance values 


Training for example in home mechanics 
should give you the following life experi- 
ences: The repair of doors, locks, hinges, 
etc. In electricity such jobs as repairs of 
door bells, electric cords, lamp switches, 
thermostat and radios. Repair of faucets, 
furniture, lawn mowers, the adjusting, re- 
pairing and sharpening of blades, new cab- 
inets, shelves, painting, window repair with 
new glass, paint and cords and various other 
home mechanical jobs which if done with 
outside labor soon amounts to a great deal 
in the family budget. 


Many of the boys that explore the vari- 
ous courses, find that they have a great deal 
of talent in some field, and therefore spe- 
cialize in that field and choose a life career 
in that industry. Other boys desire a wide 
general shop training in order to have a 
basic knowledge of the various vocations in 
our mechanical industries. With such train- 
ing they have a wide range of experience 
and are able to readjust themselves to the 
many changes that each individual must 
combat during his lifetime. 

To have a hobby or an avocation in this 
day and age when working hours are be- 
coming shorter, often gives one a release 
from that feeling of boredom. Leisure time 
activities are becoming a real problem and 
we must train our citizens of tomorrow to 
use this time to the best of their advantage. 
To this end a general shop program gives 
to many individuals an interest in the 
worthy use of leisure time. 


This is one in a series of interpretive 
articles appearing weekly in a local news- 


paper. 






Comments of an Educator 


Deane a recent conversation concern- 
ing North Coast Section institutes a teacher 
recently remarked to me, “Why have those 
C.T.A. meetings? Do you stay for them?” 
Upon my assurance that I did, he asked for 
reasons, which I gave. 

The world at large is expecting teachers 
to take the lead in imperative educational 
readjustments. The problem is too big and 
too complex for any single teacher to solve. 
Only by such an organization as California 
Teachers Association can we meet these is- 
sues. No organization can be effective with- 
out cooperation of its members. Therefore 
it becomes vital that we be both physically 
and mentally present when organization 
problems are discussed. 

We need to feel the enthusiasm and in- 
spiration which comes from contact with 
other teachers. We need the feeling of 
solidarity as a profession. These gains come 
best when we meet as a unit and realize 
what a really inspiring organization of po- 
tential brain-power we are. What can we 
not do together! How little we can do 
singly! 

C.T.A. is a democratic organization. It 
wants your interest. It wants you to become 
sufficiently informed to use your trained in- 
telligence intelligently and give constructive 
suggestions to your elected officers and rep- 
resentatives. 

It needs you there to discuss our prob- 
lems with each other and your organization 
leaders that all may gain from this discus- 
sion the information and determination 
necessary to formulate and execute policies 
for the general good — policies which you 
have had your part in developing. These 
things are better done by personal contacts. 

Therefore let us meet at least once an- 
nually with large groups of our fellow 
teachers. Then we will most certainly see 
the educational picture whole, catch the in- 
spiration of our really tremendous organiza- 
tion and give back to that organization the 


thing it so greatly needs—our hearts and 
brains. 
4 


Constitution Text 


Leann S. MARTIN, teacher of the 
United States Constitution and American 
Citizenship, Humboldt Evening High 
School, San Francisco, is to be congratu- 
lated upon bringing out the 4th edition of 
his widely-used text “Citizenship and the 
Constitution.” 

This comprehensive handbook has been 
completely rewritten, with extensive series 
of questions and answers. The Federal Con- 
stitution is thoroughly analyzed, with prac- 
tical simplifications of major interpretations 
of important articles, sections and clauses. 

There are also useful chapters on the 
California Constitution, city and county 
governments, suffrage and taxation. 






























































































































































STUDENT [TEACHERS 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Erwin A. Decker, President, California Student Teachers Association and 
Senior Student, San Francisco State College 


Tiroucuout California, in the va- 
rious teacher training colleges and univer- 
sities, are numerous student-teachers on the 
verge of graduation who are prepared, in 
so far as academic education is concerned, 
to fill any vacancies which may be present 
in the professional field. 

Previous to this date there has been, 
however, one enigma of the student-teacher 
which has never been eradicated. Aca- 
demically-minded student-teachers have 
been oppressed, not by the necessity to 
have a good command over subject matter, 
but by the social prospects of teaching. 

Members of the profession itself, first 
recognized the fact that prospective teach- 
ers needed instruction in ethics and atti- 
tudes, and would profit from more exper- 
ience in actual teaching situations and par- 
ticipating in teacher discussions, institutes, 
forums, etc. 

As a partial solution to this problem some 
of the state colleges have inaugurated reg- 
ular courses in Ethics and Attitudes which, 
successful as they have been, still approach 
the problem in an academic manner. 


Courses in Ethics 


Many student-teachers firmly believe that 
entering on a teaching career has the so- 
cial temptation of registering at a hermitage 
and necessitates the firm abolition of all 
minor peccadillos of hectic college life. 

There are also those who are “scared 
stiff’ at the prospect of leaving the big 
city, bidding a fond adieu to parents and 
going’ to a rural community where the 
prospect of teaching assumes the aspects 
of missionary work among non-English- 
speaking foreigners a million miles away. 

To correct these misconceptions and 
others just as fallacious, the student-teachers 
of California have organized into California 
Student Teachers Association, under aus- 
pices of California Teachers Association. 

The idea for organizing was born at 
C.T.A. State Council meeting at Los An- 
geles last December. Student representa- 
tives from each California teacher-training 
institution were invited to attend at C.T.A. 
expense. At a meeting held by these stu- 
dent-teachers Robert Diehl of San Jose 
State College was elected president, to ex- 
plore possibilities of submitting a constitu- 
tion to C.T.A. at the State Council meeting 
in San Francisco in April, 1938. 

At this April meeting, student represen- 
tatives from University of California, Stan- 
ford, College of the Pacific, Dominican 
College, Mills. College; Santa: Barbara State, 


San Diego State, San Jose State, Chico 
State, San Francisco State, and Fresno State 
Colleges convened. 

A constitution was drawn up by these 
representatives, the preamble of which read 
as follows: “The aims of this organization 
shall be to stimulate the highest ideals of 
professional ethics and attitudes; to promote 
the social, professional, and economic wel- 
fare of teachers; to improve educational 
services in general; to foster active cooper- 
ation between the student groups of teacher- 
training institutions; and to develop pro- 
fessional attitudes the 
teachers.” 


among student 


The Officers 


The constitution was submitted to the 
Council for approval and officers were 
elected for the fall of 1938. Your humble 
writer was elected to the presidency, with 
the power to appoint the secretary, (Miss 
Audrey Stewart of San Francisco State Col- 
lege). Santa Barbara State College was 
given the vice-presidency, (to be filled by 
the next appointed C.S.T.A. representa- 
tive). 

Final discussion of this C.S.T.A. consti- 
tution is to be one of the items of business 
for the December meeting of the State 
Council to be held in Los Angeles. 

The C.S.T.A. has a governmental set 
up similar to the C.T.A. There are state 
officers and a state council composed of 
one representative from each of the 
teacher-training colleges. Within each col- 
lege is also a local cabinet composed of 
the representative of that college and a 
chairman from each education class on the 
campus. 

Members of C.S.T.A. obtain all the ad- 
vantages accorded to C.T.A. members, 
namely: subscription to Sierra Educational 
News, use of placement service, legal ad- 
vice, etc. Besides these, the various sec- 
tions in the colleges will hold local de- 
bates, social functions, field trips, etc. 

First major project of C.S.T.A. was in- 
augurated November 23 when a Student- 
Teachers Institute was held in the Com- 
merce High School Auditorium, San Fran- 


Weaving 


Elizabeth LaDow, Delano, Kern County 


Up and down the treadle goes, 
In and out the shuttle weaves, 
Thread by thread the pattern grows, 
Slowly, as the flowers and leaves. 
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cisco, 11:45 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. On the 
same day, the regular teachers institute 
was held in the Civic Auditorium, the 
morning session ending at 11:30 and the 
afternoon session beginning at 2:00 p.m. 
The student-teachers meetirig was the first 
thing of its kind attempted in the United 
States. The program included talks by 
student teachers from San Francisco State 
College, San Jose State College, and the 
University of California, presenting the 
problem of Professional Adjustment of the 
New Teacher. Dr. Sherman L. Brown, 
director of practice teaching at San Fran- 
cisco State College, spoke as did Dr. Tully 
C. Knoles, president, College of Pacific. The 
program was augented by music and sing- 
ing. 

In fostering this institute, the members 
of C.S.T.A. gave student-teachers of Cali- 
fornia a first-hand opportunity to gain some 
professional insight as to what is to be ex- 
pected when entering teaching as a life 
career. 

California Student Teachers Association, 
with a few years of growth, should be- 
come one of the most vital forces in 
teacher-training in California. 


* * *& 


Marie Ostrander, rural supervisor of 
music, Humboldt County Schools, has pub- 
lished a 7-page bulletin describing the in- 
teresting experiment in music education, 
utilizing radio, which she and her associates 
have been conducting in the rural schools 
of that county throughout this school year. 
With cooperation of Eureka station KIEM, 
American Legion, and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, Mrs. Ostrander and Humboldt 
County teachers are successfully conducting 
a most worthy project in pregressive edu- 
cation. 

* * * 


Junior Statesmen of America have pub- 
lished in an 8-page bulletin their new con- 
stitution and three important addresses. The 
organization is endorsed by San Francisco 
Bay Chapter Military Order of the World 
War; for further information address the 
Chapter Adjutant, Army & Navy Club, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


* * 


Mental Health through Education, by 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, recently published 
by The Commonwealth Fund, New York 
City, is a significant and far-reaching vol- 
ume of 330 pages, giving results of his 
wide travels to survey what mental hygiene 
means in terms of educational thinking and 
practice, and to discover how far schools 
have advanced in making effective the prin- 
ciples of mental health. 

Dr. Ryan is president of Progressive 
Education Association and has had long 


and varied experience in the educational 
field. His book is most timely. 
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SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 


THE AMERICAN LEGION’S SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP 


H. L. Chaillaux, Director, National Americanism Commission, 
The American Legion; Indianapolis 


wax in the educational insti- 
tutions of the nation students are 
given an opportunity to prepare for 
the various professions, positions, and 
all types of work in everyday life, 
such as law, medicine, journalism, ag- 
riculture, business administration, 
salesmanship, accounting and many 
others. 

Our schools, colleges and universi- 
ties have made great forward strides 
along these lines in past years. But 
after surveying many institutions of 
learning, we have found that prepar- 
ation to take part in the nation’s 
largest business—that of government 
—is woefully neglected. 

True it is there are, as a part of the 
regular curriculums, the studies of 
civics and political science. However, 
in these classes the study of govern- 
ment is mostly one of theory and 
textbook study and not practical ap- 
plication. 

There is little attempt to give stu- 
dents an opportunity for participation 
in the practical application of the 
many phases of municipal, state and 
federal government. 

The American Legion believes that 
there are two great sins against 
Americanism— indifference and _ ig- 
norance. If our people are to appre- 


ciate the benefits and privileges of 
American citizenship,a greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of our gov- 
ernment must be brought to all of our 


citizenry —a greater desire to know 
government must be created. 

Before we blindly criticize the of- 
ficials of our city, our state and our 
federal government, let’s analyze 
fairly and honestly our own knowl- 
edge of and our participation in the 
affairs of government. Our repre- 
sentatives in the city, state and fed- 
eral government are hired by us, the 
citizens, yet how many of us have 
taken the time to check into the qual- 
ifications of these public servants? 
How many of us know what the du- 
ties of these men will be after they 
are elected or appointed to public of- 
fice? This check-up should be made 
of our candidates whether they be 
for the town board, the state legis- 
lature or the President of the United 
States. In the final analysis then it 
is the fault of us, the citizens, if our 
public servants do not live up to 
their responsibilities. 


Learning Through Action 


Leaders of the American Legion 
realized early in the life of the or- 
ganization that something should be 
done to further the practical study 
of government. The Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion 
in Illinois while searching for some 
medium through which that objective 
might be reached, conceived the idea 
of Boys State, wherein boys of high 





A portion of the student body, California Boys State. Sponsored by the American Legion 
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school age within Illinois would have 
an opportunity to study government 
through actual participation in the 
various phases of it. 

Realizing the importance of plan- 
ning such a program on a sound, con- 
structive basis, the Legionnaires of 
Illinois sought the advice and counsel 
of leaders of education and of civic 
and fraternal groups within the 
state. These leaders all expressed 
the thought that an activity which 
would develop an interest in and an 
understanding of good citizenship and 
good government was greatly needed 
in America today. 


The First Boys State 


Plans were then placed under way 
for the holding of the first Boys 
State. During the month of June 
1935 more than 200 boys, represent- 
ing every section of Illinois, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to edu- 
cate themselves in the duties, the 
rights and the privileges of American 
citizenship. The first year of the ac- 
tivity in Illinois proved beyond a 
doubt the possibilities of such a move- 
ment. 

The Seventeenth Annual National 
Convention of the American Legion, 
held in St. Louis in 1935, adopted a 
resolution mandating that Boys State 
be made an essential part of the na- 
tional Americanism program. Or- 
ganizational work to bring the activity to 
other states was immediately placed under 
way by the National Americanism Com- 
mission, and in 1936 the plan was ex- 
panded to reach into four states when 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia 
joined with Illinois in making possible 
these schools of government. 

The plan continued to grow in popular- 
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ity and a number of conferences were held 
during the winter of 1936-1937, resulting 
in four additional departments of the 
American Legion sponsoring the program 
during the summer of 1937. That year 
the states of California, Indiana, Kansas 
and Oregon joined with the other four in 
giving the boys of their states an oppor- 
tunity to equip themselves with this 
knowledge of government. 

Nation-wide publicity was given through 
all of the available publicity channels of the 
American Legion to the success of the eight 
Boys States held during the summer of 
1937. Leaders of the Legion as well as 
the heads of educational institutions in 
other states became interested in the plan, 
and during the 1938 summer school vaca- 
tion eighteen states of the American Le- 
gion sponsored these schools. The states 
were: Alabama, California, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and West Virginia. 


The California Plan 


Tue two Boys States sponsored by the 
American Legion in California have been 
held at the State Fairgrounds in Sacra- 
mento. In 1937, 254 California boys 
showed a keen interest in the study of gov- 
ernment and attended the first California 
Boys State. In 1938 the total number of 
students ran to 389 boys, all junior or 
senior students in California high schools. 
These boys were selected to this honor 
by American Legion post committees co- 
operating with local school authorities. 


Several of the buildings at the State 
Fairgrounds in Sacramento were used for 
classrooms, dormitories, mess halls, et 
cetera. A complete post-ofice was oper- 
ated on the grounds for the school. 


Leaders in the educational, civic and 
political life in California were brought to 
the school to act as counselors. The boys 
were divided into two political parties; 
the Federalists and the Whigs. They were 
then separated into eight cities and three 
counties. Caucuses and elections were held 
to select state, county and city officers; 
from the Governor on down. Immediately 
upon their taking office, each of the 
branches of government started to func- 
tion. 

The instructional program for 
week included the following: 


the 


Monday, June 27. Organization of state 
government and election of city officers. 
Tuesday, June 28. Organization and func- 
tion of county government, and operation 
of the courts. Wednesday, June 29. 
Functioning of city and country organiza- 
tion, court session and organization of 
state government, with the inauguration 


ceremonies in the evening. Thursday, 
June 30. Functioning of city, county and 
state government, sessions of legislature 
and court sessions. Friday, July 1. Func- 
tioning of all departments of government, 
city, county and state. Saturday, July 2, 


was devoted to religious services conducted 
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by the Department Chaplain of the Amer- 
ican Legion of California. 

It is predicted by not only the Legion- 
naires in the state of California but in ap- 
proximately 30 states in the union that 
similar schools of government will be car- 
ried out during the summer of 1939. 


USE THE STORY 


“OLD YET EVER NEW IS THE USE OF THE FABLE” 


Grace Farrand Granger, Teacher, Washington School, San Leandro, Alameda County 


i, this time when our classroom 
program is being renovated and re- 
organized, are we losing sight of that 
charm which accompanies the indirect 
learning process! 


With stress on the active and phys- 
ical side of Education being brought 
to bear so conspicuously we may yet 
have need of abstract teaching meth- 
ods to a considerable degree. 

Especially now is this type of in- 
struction valuable and necessary; until 
such time as classes have become 


“commensurate in size to the activity 
in hand”. 

May we indeed not lose sight of 
the value of the Story, and particu- 
larly the Fable, as a favorite means of 
instruction. 


I am actively interested in story-telling 
for many reasons. I believe there is no 
more powerful or subtle method of “put- 
ting across” ideas and ideals to little chil- 
dren, to older children, and to adults. 

Recently it was my privilege to audit sev- 
eral sermons delivered by a noted preacher. 
Of such interest and force were his ora- 
tions that his audiences each time seemed 
spellbound from beginning to end. I asked 
myself why our interest was so glued to his 
thought. No sermon was over-emotional or 
yet sensational. After the third address I 
realized that his force and vitality lay in 
his cleverness and aptitude as a story-teller. 

He recalled minutely, stories from his 
childhood, stories told to his classes in the 
Seminary, stories heard here and there — 
many from the lives of distinguished men 
and women. Stories always arresting be- 
cause of his peculiarly fascinating way of 
depicting the details, without monotony, and 
withholding his climax. The result was 
stories impressive enough to remain in the 
minds of his listeners. Apparently we learn 
very easily. when we are amused, interested 
or entertained. This speaker “drove home” 
his message and in every instance by the 
use of a tale. His sermons we may forget 
but his stories we cannot ... and wrapped 


up in these stories was the idea which he 
wished remembered. 

“Small children are surely not interested 
in considering the way in which an author 
tells his story nor the method he employs 
to secure attention and excite interest.” We 
have no need for the formalities of litera- 
ture in primary classes (and this level hap- 
pens to be my particular concern) but good 
stories are among the most helpful experi- 
ences a child can have. 

“The more intelligently and sympathet- 
ically a story is told, the more powerful 
for good it is” . . . I believe the imagina- 
tion is supposed to be one of the greatest 
agents in the development of the mind. 

“Stories appeal strongly to feeling and stim- 
ulate the growth of that series of great emo- 
tions that make so large a part of character. 
They may excite ambition or give an impulse to 
labor and self-denial; they may teach us sympa- 
thy and love for our fellowmen, or they may 


give us a keener discrimination of right and 
wrong.” 


From the author of a book of fables, 
retold in a most charming manner, were 
these words, explanatory of her choice of 
material: 

“The Fables chosen are those whose subject- 
matter fit into the everyday experience of child- 
life, hiding morals to correct such faults as 
deceit, stinginess, tale-bearing, vanity, lying. 
bragging, disobedience, laziness, quarreling, etc., 


reflecting their opposite virtues as possessions 
truly beautiful’’. 


And what of the sense of humor! Is 
not this a very important possession! 
Should we not grasp every opportunity to 
strengthen this sense, often so needful to 
us all! A real sense of humor often seems 
to be lacking in some children. We may 
find it there only awaiting a little encour- 
agement. How often are the true values 
quickened through this medium! The more 
ridiculous the situation the more keenly are 
the listeners aware. 


From the story lesson then it seems a 
natural step to re-telling, re-enacting, or 
re-producing. To drawing . . . painting, 
building, or acting out these anecdotes. 
Can the Story-Hour not thus reach over 
into fields of physical and oral activity, 
bearing within themselves the personal life 
experiences of the children! 
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Ti inspiration to build a house 
in the second and third grades grew 
out of a study of different types of 
homes. The children learned that 
caves, trees, tepees, igloos, covered 
wagons, log cabins, castles and sky- 
scrapers have been the homes of peo- 
ple. The children decided to build a 
house of their own. 

The first problem was finances. 
How and where would they get the 
money for materials. After much 
discussion they planned to have a 
grocery store. Things to sell were 
brought from home. Signs were let- 
tered telling what was for sale. 

A bookkeeper, banker and salesmen were 
selected by the children. Each week the 
personnel changed. Each child took it 
upon himself to advertise the store at home 
so. that nothing was allowed to spoil. In 
fact during all the weeks it was in oper- 
ation the total loss amounted to a hat full 
of persimmons and two avocadoes. 

This is a sample from the bookkeeper’s 
ledger: 


Date: November 14 
Bookkeeper: Shirley House 







Food Donated 
OIG ciciisss aidcceastisicisctrinianriontie ee ae 
EN 
WRN: icaihaeaiiciciditvcnnininnnsibdasianivniniiaiabbbll by Gertrude 
© IW \ eihiinctitalitibniihitenisitamnininnsntinscssiatibiiccnticieiiaiadiilian by Billy 
2 avocadoes ...... ..by Robert 
1 jar peaches ..by Bobby 
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HAPPY HOUSE 


THE FINANCING AND BUILDING OF A LITTLE HAPPY HOUSE 


Elizabeth Worsley, Second and Third Grade Teacher, Yorba Linda School, and 
Evadna Kraus Perry, Art Supervisor, Orange County 


Food sold 


% dozen eggs 

De TD kins ee 

LN: I oicincccdis ici cetcenenitrieinttibaasecaieetnbe 10 
(left from past week) 

1 jar peaches 


20 oranges 
2 avocadoes 


Not enough money was made in the 
store to pay for all the lumber, nails and 
paint. The children: were anxious to be- 
gin building. Building loans and mort- 
gages were explained to them as ways that 
parents sometimes get started building be- 
fore they have enough money to finance 
the whole project. They learned also 
about installments and interest. 


Eleanor has this to say about the mort- 
gage: 


“We decided to have a mortgage. We bor- 
rowed the rest of the money we needed and 
we had to pay it back in three weeks. We 
did it too. It was lots of fun having a mort- 
gage. Mrs. Worsley said sometimes older peo- 
ple do not have as good a time paying off 
their mortgages as we did.” 


Billy tells in his story how money was 
earned to pay off this mortgage. 


“We tried lots of ways to make money to 
pay off our mortgage, it was pretty hard. 
Some of us worked at home and made money. 
We did lots of things, We washed dishes and 
cleaned the yard and mowed the lawn and 
dusted and swept and ran errands and took 
eare of the baby. Those were some of the 
things we did. 


“The hardest and worst part was writing 


Here are Our Children and their Happy House 


















































We Build a Picket Fence 


stories to tell how we earned our pennies. I 
don’t like to write stories. 

“One day we had a party and told how we 
had earned our money. We all sat in a circle. 
When we finished telling we went to the middle 
of the circle and slipped our money in a little 
bank that was there. We had enough money 
at last so we had a celebration.” 


Puans were next made for the house 
and construction began. A local carpenter 
came to the class and discussed a few 
simple building problems with the chil- 
dren. He showed them ways to use tools 
and handle materials. Everyone had his 
chance at measuring, marking, sawing and 
nailing. 

There were many group discussions, 
many stories written, many pictures painted 
and drawn at this stage of the work. The 
children felt they were learning a great 
number of new things as indicated in a 
story written by Joyce. 

“‘We learned all about lumber. We learned 
how the trees grow in the forests, how they 
are cut down and floated down the streams 
to the mill and are sawed up into lumber. We 
learned about the different kinds of lumber. We 
used spruce and fir and pine and one piece of 
red wood in our house. We learned about 
hard wood and soft wood. We learned about 
how we could tell the age of a tree. We 


learned about lumber jacks. We learned about 
camp life in the forests, 


“We learned how nails are made and how 
paint is made. We learned about tools. We 
learned even more than that because we learned 
how it is best to act. No one must be selfish 
and want the saws and hammers all the time. 
We should not waste our time. When we do 
things together we cooperate and Mrs. Worsley 
says that is best of all. 

“We learned more things but that is all I 
am going to write because I have to get my 
story copied.” 

One of the most interesting discussions 
centered around the name for the house. 
After many suggestions one girl hit upon 
that of Little Happy House and it was 
voted by the class as just right. 

In another discussion the children talked 
about paint and the reasons for using it. 
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They decided, again by voting, to paint 
the house white with a green roof and 
pink trimmings. 

The first of the interior furnishings were 
the white curtains with pink ball fringe. 
These proved to be the pride and joy of 
every member of the class. Then came 
the furniture which was made from orange 
crates, painted white and upholstered in 
pink and white chintz. A rag rug was 
hooked for the floor, pottery dishes were 
made from clay and pictures were painted, 
framed with passe partout tape and hung 
on the walls. 


The finished exterior was equally 
charming. Potted plants stood on the 
window ledges and a wooden-bird knocker 
was perched on the door. Ivy and holly- 
hocks grew in abundance and as a finish- 
ing touch a picket fence that boasted a 
cunning gate enclosed the garden. 


The children used reading, writing, 
spelling and arithmetic as natural, useful 
tools in the solving of their many prob- 
lems. They learned to use many other 
tools, materials and ideas. They learned 
to work together and their abundance of 
fresh, original ideas took form in the in- 
numerable works of a creative nature in 
language, both oral and written, in art and 
in music. 

When the work was finished the chil- 
dren planned a party. Fathers, mothers, 
friends, teachers from other parts of the 
county and people who had not been in a 
school room for years came to see and hear 
about Little Happy House. 


Tools, samples of materials used and 
children’s work of all kinds were on ex- 
hibition and each visitor had a guide to 
point out to him the interesting things. 

A program presented by the children 
explained further the work done during the 
semester. with Little Happy House. Par- 
ents and friends had the privilege of shar- 
ing with the children the creative verses, 
stories and songs they had written. 

Refreshments were served by the chil- 
dren who made charming hosts and host- 
esses. 


Vv ISITORS were enlightened as well as 
delighted with what they saw and heard. 
The children and the teacher glowed with 
the satisfaction that comes from work hap- 
pily and well done. 
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LOS ANGELES MEETING 


California Teachers Association State Council of Education will hold its 
regular semi-annual meeting, December 10, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


Committee meetings scheduled for December 9-10, Hotel Biltmore, include,—Board of 
Directors, Tenure, Retirement, Junior College, Certification, Administrative Units, County 
Superintendents, Financing Public Education, Legislative, California Student Teachers As- 
sociation, Classroom Teacher Presidents, Professional Growth, Teachers Salaries, Equal 


Opportunities, Affiliated Organizations, Early Childhood Education, Adult Education, 
Classroom Teacher Problems, Youth Problems. 


Dr. John A. Sexson, superintendent, Pasadena Schools, and president, California Teach- 


ers Association, will preside at the Council. 


Radio in the Classroom 


Herbert Lyser, News Editor, KSFO, 
San Francisco 


BV oun W. Studebaker, Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, is quoted as say- 
ing that schoolrooms of America need 
more radio programs. Students who missed 
the international radio reports of the 
events of September 10-29 missed a “sig- 
nificant experience as close observers of a 
performance which future historians may 
never quite be able to tell accurately,” 
Studebaker declares. 


Perhaps never before in the history of 
broadcasting has radio assumed such im- 
portance as a news-disseminating agency as 
during the last three weeks in September. 
Statesmen who were working day and night 
in Europe to stave off war were heard in 
America. We listened to Hitler, Mussol- 
ini, Chamberlain, Daladier, Anthony Eden, 
Benes, Jan Masaryk and others. We heard 
Maurice Hindus speaking from Prague. 

Various California school principals 
and teachers have written to radio sta- 
tions expressing interest in the coverage 
of the European crisis. Radio is proving 
itself popular as a stimulative factor in the 
schoolroom. 


Most people agree that broadcasting in 
its present form will never supplant or 
be competitive with the individual teacher. 
Radio, however, perhaps can _ supply 
something that the teacher herself cannot 
give, or cannot give as accurately and 
dramatically as can radio. The class in 
current history is given a great impetus in 
hearing first hand a talk by the leaders 
of European Countries. (Speeches not in 


JOIN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Tue N.E.A. advocates better salaries, effective tenure laws, adequate retirement sys 
tems and academic freedom for teachers. 

These objectives can be secured only by the profession working together. 
and intensify its program, the national association needs a larger membership. 

Since the annual convention of the association promoting such a fine program will be 
held in our state July 2-6, I urge teachers of California to enroll and lend their support. 
for 1938-1939.—Helen Holt, N.E.A. State Director; 1543-B Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 


To expand 


English are always translated into that 
language, paragraph by paragraph, by a 
skilled interpreter.) 

- Radio presents opportunities for the stu- 
dent to identify himself with the colorful 
events of the times. This is possible, for 
example, through Columbia’s “American 
School of the Air”, now in its 10th year. 

The program is heard Mondays 
through Fridays from 11:30 to 12:00 noon 
over KSFO, San Francisco; KNX, Holly- 
wood; KROY, Sacramento; and KARM, 
Fresno. ‘Teachers may obtain gratis from 
any Columbia station a manual and class- 
room guide outlining forthcoming pro- 
grams in the series. 

“American School of the Air” enjoys the 
cooperation of National Education Asso- 
ciation in the preparation of its programs. 
Other groups assisting are: Progressive 
Education Association, National Council of 
Teachers of English, and American Library 
Association. 


F rontiers of Democracy is the Monday 
program. It is an exploration, through dra- 
matization and expert commentary, of the fund- 
amental principles guiding American democracy. 
This feature is designed for upper grades, ju- 
nior and senior high school. 

Music of America is the Tuesday feature for 
the half-hour. It is a study of our music 
from the Colonial days to the present, with 
a symphony orchestra. A commentator dis- 
cusses how this music affects the social, cul- 
tural and economic life of the communities 
in which it originates. For supplementary use 
in music, high schools, 

This Living World is the Wednesday broad- 
cast. It consists of dramatizations, eommen- 
taries and round-table discussions by high 
school groups on current domestic and inter- 
national life. Spot broadcasts from foreign 
and domestic centers supplement the broad- 
casts. Designed for upper grades, junior and 
senior high schools. 

New Horizons is the Thursday program, orig- 
inating in the American Museum of Natura! 
History, where Roy Chapman Andrews takes 
the microphone to various prominent exhibits 
on the museum’s floors. He discusses the re- 
lation of the exhibits to American life. This 
is for elementary grades. 

Lives Between the Lines is the Friday feature, 
presented in collaboration with National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English and American Li- 
brary Association. It includes dramatizations 
of American literature and features guest 
speakers. This is for upper grades, junior and 
senior high school. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


DOES PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION NEGLECT PROPER EMPHASIS ON DRILL 
SUBJECTS? 


Melvin E. Bowman, Principal, Franklin Elementary School, Santa Barbara 


——a Education is that 
reconstruction of experience which 
adds to the meaning of experience, 
and which increases the ability to di- 
rect the course of subsequent exper- 
ience. We reconstruct our experience 
when we rebuild our ideas in the light 
of newly discovered relationships be- 
tween the parts of our experience. 


Experience is primarily the method 
by which the living organism adjusts 
itself to its environment. Experience 
is a process of “trying and undergo- 
ing”—of trying something new, of 
undergoing its consequences, and of 
consciously relating what we did to 
what resulted from it. And it is the 
perception of these new relationships, 
and the organization of our ideas to 
take account of them, which we call 
the reconstruction of experience. 


Obviously, then, an activity to be 
educative must allow freedom for ex- 
periment in learning and some time 
and encouragement for 
thinking about it. 


reflective 


New Approaches 


Education is progressive only as far 
as it makes possible for the individual 
an opportunity to develop to the full- 
est his innate powers. Progressive ed- 
ucation is demonstrating the value of 
new approaches, new methods, and 
the use of modern materials. It is 
working on the experimental basis, 
letting the laboratory method largely 
take the place of the textbook-reci- 
tation method. 

By drill subjects we generally mean 
the three R's, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Since many people seem 
to think that progressive education 
neglects the teaching of arithmetic 
more than it does the other two sub- 
jects, let us discuss arithmetic first. 

Most “Progressive Educators” are 
convinced that in the past, we have 
tried to teach too much arithmetic in 
the elementary school, far more than 


was practical or needed by the child. 
The desirable characteristics of a 
democratic citizen consist as truly of 
interests, attitudes, and habits as of 
information and skills, and the intel- 
ligent use of information and skills. 


We Teach Arithmetic 


Arithmetic we shall always need 
and shall always teach and we shall 
teach it openly: The point is this. We 
learn better when we face a situa- 
tion calling for the use of the thing 
to be learned. Other things being 
equal we should try to teach our 
arithmetic as it is needed, that is in 
connection with situations of actual 
need. Arithmetic learned in this way 
will be held in mind for future use 
better than if taught by the old drill 
method or the more systematic way, 
because things learned in a life situa- 
tion have cues and feelers joined to 
it that promise most for its future use. 

We get the needed drill on any 
operation after we have met it and 
have seen the need for it. Our drill 
then can respect the “cues and feel- 
ers” and so preserve its natural setting 
connections. The child’s attitude to- 
ward it is certain to be better. Sys- 
tematic organization of subject matter 
should come after the separate parts 
have been met in their life connec- 
tions. 

Children gradually develop con- 
cepts of space, time, weights, and 
formalized numbers from their own 
personal experience and they begin to 
develop these concepts strictly in re- 
lation to themselves, deriving their 
ideas from the way these phenomena 
affect them personally. 

We should use the innumerable 
real-life mathematical needs both as 
points of departure and as goals. The 
pupil learns something new after he 
has discovered a need for it. He 
masters it by putting it to work in 
normal “life problem situations”. 
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Arithmetic should be designed to 
acquaint boys and girls with the 
mathmetical needs of the home, and 
the community. We should give them 
the skills and techniques for dealing 
with those needs, by developing with- 
in the child the vitally important 
problem-solving attitude. This can 
best be done by the activity or experi- 
mental method. Let the child meet and 
experience the need in a real life situa- 
tion rather than try to teach him by the 
old drill method. 

Arithmetic should become an integral 
part of the child’s everyday life, thinking 
and action, and not a subject isolated from 
the rest of his learning and living. Knowl- 
edge is more or less useless unless it is 
used in making adjustments to one’s en- 
vironment. 

Arithmetic should be taught so as to 
provide each child an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in activities or experiences which 
will lead him into an understanding and 
an appreciation of the relationship of 
arithmetic to the real life about him. 


Plenty of Drill 


The need for arithmetic should grow 
out of the activities and studies of the 
group. The concepts, ideas, and need for 
techniques thus aroused shall be taught 
and drilled upon at that time by using 
many practical problems related to the ac- 
tivity. Give ample drill when and where 
needed, but drill should not come in ad- 
vance of the need. Good progressive 
schools still give ample time to the teach- 
ing of the four fundamentals of arithmetic 
and to the teaching of the technique of 
using them. 


W ren children work successfully at 
purposeful activities which challenge their 
powers, they almost certainly build favor- 
able attitudes toward everything that en- 
tered helpfully into the success. 

The stronger the purpose and the more 


definite the success, the stronger and 
more definite the learning. With purpose- 
ful learning there is more likelihood of 
success. Stronger inner urge means 
stronger efforts on the part of the learner. 
The best learning takes place when there 
is lots of interest in the situation at hand. 
The learning process necessitates active 
participation on the part of the learner. 
Rugg says, “There must be no imposi- 
tion of tasks, no skills that have to be 
mastered at set times and in set ways.” 
Under the progressive teaching by the 
unit or activity method the pupil can 
hardly fail to grow increasingly aware of 
the mathematical aspect of geography, his- 
tory, civics, and his other learning areas 
if the teacher is aware of this opportunity. 
He ceases to think of arithmetic as a sub- 
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ject isolated from the rest of his learning 
and living. 

Teaching arithmetic by the progressive 
method results in the children having 
a positive attitude toward the need for 
arithmetic as a functional part of their 
lives and they have a security in manipu- 
lating techniques by virtue of the drills 
which follow the empirical problem. 


Activity Unit Work Makes Better Readers 


The justification of any subject in the 
school curriculum is that it enables pupils 
to engage effectively in desirable life ac- 
tivities; therefore Reading is and probably 
always will be the most fundamental skill 
taught and used in and out of school. 

‘ Progressive schools today are providing 
wide reading opportunities in many fields, 
because reading is intimately related to 
children’s daily experience and language 
activities, and should be taught in connec- 
tion with them. 

The amount of reading done by the 
American people has increased rapidly 
during recent years. The number of news- 
papers and magazines issued has increased 
500% since 1880. Recent estimates of the 
daily circulation of newspapers place the 
number above 30 millions. 
issued by the millions. During the past 
ten years the withdrawals from public li- 
braries has increased 400%. Therefore 
the most important problem of the public 
school today is to train all pupils to read 
effectively and to establish strong motives 
for, and permanent interests in, reading. 

Today reading is essential to intelligent 
participation in the activities of modern 
life and it is vitally related to practically 
all classroom activities. 


Periodicals are 


Berore the pupil can really read he 
must have a wealth of first-hand and vicar- 
ious experiences, which will broaden his 
field of meaningful concepts and will help 
to interpret the printed symbols which he 


will read. McKee says: “There can be 
no reading without meanings. And there 
can be no meanings unless the reader has 
accumulated a wealth of concepts and ex- 
periences with which to interpret the sym- 
bols he sees in writing and print. Con- 
sequently whatever can be done to provide 
the prospective reader with important ex- 
periences is essential to adequate prepara- 
tion for reading.” 


The activity unit work, as carried on by 
progressive education, provides the child 
with a wealth of interesting and vivid ex- 
periences about the home, the community, 
pets, flowers, bakery, grocery store, dairy, 
industries, communication, 


United States, foreign countries et cetera. 


transportation, 


These activities provide the child with 
real, varied, and rich life experiences es- 
sential to the getting of meaning from 
material to be read. The thought-provok- 
ing discussions provided by the activity 
program are of great value in developing 
habits of good thinking, which are essen- 
tial to thoughtful interpretation in reading. 
These activities provide many excellent op- 
portunities for frequent use of oral expres- 
sion as well as written, about matters in 
which the children are keenly interested. 
All of which makes for better reading, be- 
cause a command of oral English is an 
absolute essential in the mastery of read- 
ing. Reading is in reality only one step 
removed from the child’s world of au- 
ditory symbols, which has been extended 
into the new realm of visual symbols rep- 
resentative of the spoken words with which 
he is already familiar. Keen interest in 
reading develops naturally from experiences 
which reveal to pupils that reading con- 
tributes to their pleasure and satisfaction. 
interest in 
reading because the pupils are very an- 
xious to gain information on the problems 
at hand. It also increases the rate and 
accuracy of reading as well as secures a 
rapid growth in habits of intelligent inter- 
pretation of the printed page, because the 


Unit work stimulates keen 
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child is reading for a purpose. All of the 
rich experiences furnished the child by the 
activity program has a very definite and 
direct influence upon his reading vocabu- 
lary. 

The activity program is a great aid to 
reading in the first and second grades as 
well as in the upper grades, because the 
children are having real life experiences, 
about which they think coherently, which 
they are able to express orally for the 
teacher to put on the chart, which they 
can then read because it has meaning and 
purpose for them. 


Our Grocery Store 


A 2nd grade class was working on a 
unit of a grocery store. An excursion to 
a neighborhood store clarified concepts as 
to what type of vegetables and fruit were 
in the store at that time of year, how they 
looked, and how they were prepared for 
sale; what else was in the store such as 
meats, cereals, dairy products, canned 
foods, dried foods, etc.; how the foods 
were kept clean and fresh; what the gro- 
cer’s jobs are and how they are carried 
out. 

When the children returned to the class- 
room they gave the following oral expres 
sions to the teacher to be put on a reading: 
chart which they enjoyed reading many 
times. 

“We went to Jordano’s grocery store. We 
saw many things. The fruit and vegetables 
were in the front of the store. On the shelves 
were canned goods. They were sorted in piles. 
The meat was in the refrigerator. The butter, 
milk and sodas were in the refrigerator, too. 
The clerk weighed 5 Ibs. of potatoes for us. 
He worked the cash register, too.” 

Before the class could go on this excur- 
sion it was necessary for each child to read 


and understand the following rules: 

1. Walk quietly and s!owly. 2. Stay in your 
group. 3. Do not touch the food. 4. Listen 
carefully to the grocerman. 5. Talk one at a 
time, 6. Be polite and courteous. 7. Thank 
the grocerman. 


When the child reads these charts he 


Progressive projects. Left: The bus-driver is punching the tickets of his passengers. Right: We make a model 


of Mt. Wilson Observatory 
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reads with interest, expression and under- 
standing because they have meaning and 
purpose for him; because it is a record of 
his own experiences. He will not be a 
mere word caller, and do the type of mean- 
ingless reading so often heard in primary 
grades. 


Duane these three years that Frank- 
lin School has been using progressive ed- 
ucational methods, standardized reading 
tests were given at yearly intervals—us- 
ing different forms of the Los Angeles 
elementary and primary reading tests for 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th grades—and the 
Iowa silent reading test, elementary, for the 
6th. 

These tests showed a definite gain in 
the mean reading grade for each level. 
This gain averaged four months on each 
grade level. For example, the mean read- 
ing-grade for 3B in 1936 was 2.5, while 
in 1937 it was 3.3. The mean reading- 
grade for 5A was 5.6 in 1936, while in 
1937 it was 6.2. 

Measuring the same groups of children 
as they progressed from grade level to 
next higher grade level, the average mean 
growth in reading per year was 1 year 4 
months. 

For example; the children measured in 
3d grade made a mean growth of 1.7 
years, when re-tested in 4th grade; while 
the 6th grade children made a mean 
growth of 1.2 years (1 year 2 months) 
over their mean reading grade as measured 
in the 5th grade during the preceding year. 


The number of reading retardation 
cases was reduced 50% during this time 
under progressive methods. 

From the arguments stated above it is 
clearly shown that progressive education 
is not neglecting the teaching of reading. 

The art of writing began as a result 
of man’s need for a method of expressing 
human experience. Many claim that as an 
achievement of the race, the development 
of writing probably transcends any other 
single contribution to the civilization of 
man. 


Handwriting continues to occupy a 
necessary place in our modern school pro- 
gram. It is fundamental and indispensable 
as a means of human expression. Progres- 
sive education is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the whole child. It is recog- 
nized that the efficiency of an individual 
is influenced largely by the ease with which 
he can. write legibly and rapidly. Hand- 
writing has use only as it helps to fulfil 
the need of the individual whether for 
communication or for recording the spoken 
thoughts of others. 

Progressive education discredits mean- 
ingless drill in “writing” the same as it 
does in arithmetic or any other subject. 
Such drill is dull and uninteresting to the 
child, and it is likely to develop a habit 





which is isolated and is not utilized when 
the child has need for it. Learning comes 
from doing and interest is a powerful mo- 
tivating influence. 

In progressive education practice and 
drill is used when the child has need for 
it in order to correct his faults and drill 
is used when the child has need for it in 
order to correct his faults in writing so 
as he may attain his goal which is at 
hand. When drill is given at this time the 
child is able to see its meaning and use. 
Before the child will put forth his best 
efforts to improve his writing it will be 
necessary for him to see clearly just how 
better writing will help him solve his pres- 
ent problems. 


Progressive Education Aids Writing 


The progressive or activity program cer- 
tainly does not neglect the teaching of 
writing. It offers many practical oppor- 
tunities for teaching writing, as the child 
has many needs for expressing himself in 
writing. He must write an account of 
an excursion which the class has taken; or 
he must write a report for the class on 
some problem on which he has been doing 
some research work; or he is to write up 
a report of the work his committee has 
been doing; etc. 


The activity program gives the child 
many opportunities to express himself in 
writing, therefore he has a need for writ- 
ing and he is willing to learn to write so 
as to satisfy this need. Many times only 
the best written papers are put into the 
class book which is a record of the activ- 
ity unit; or only the best written papers 
are displayed on the bulletin board. There- 
fore the unit activity program certainly 
presents to the child a need for good writ- 
ing. 

The child is so interested in his activ- 
ity work that he is willing to put forth 
his best efforts in learning to write so as 
he can satisfy his needs for writing. 


Paocressive education is not neg- 
lecting the teaching of arithmetic, reading 
and writing, but it is doing a better job of 
teaching these subjects than was ever done 
under the old traditional method, because 
it is teaching with a purpose and meaning. 
The child sees the relationship of these 
subjects to his real life experiences. He 
sees and understands how these subjects 
can help him solve the problems which 
he meets in his many life experiences. 

Progressive education does not expect 
the activity program to take care of the 
teaching of these three subjects,’ but to 
serve to motivate interest in, and a desire 
to learn these subjects, which are taught 
in a regular class period for that purpose. 

The children themselves see the need for 
drill to accomplish their purpose. 






















































































Christmas Seals 


help to protect your home 
and family from tuberculosis 
BUY and USE them 
on your Holiday mail 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations in the United States 








Hawaiian History 


Tue Hawaiian Kingdom 1778-1854, 
Foundation and Transformation, is a sub- 
stantial historical monograph of 460 pages, 
with illustrations, by Ralph S. Kuykendall, 
associate professor of history, University of 
Hawaii. It is said to be the first definitive, 
thoroughly documented, 
impartial history of Hawaii. 

Dr. Kuykendall for two years was holder 
of a Native Sons fellowship in history at 
University of California. Graduate of Col- 
lege of the Pacific, he received his training 
as historian in the graduate schools of 
Stanford and U.C. For several years he 
worked as field agent, California Historical 
Survey Commission. 

He went to Hawaii in 1922 to work 
with the Historical Commission there and 
since 1932 has been on the faculty, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Dr. Kuykendall has 
written numerous books and articles on 
Hawaii. His new book is published by the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


comprehensive, 


* * * 


Spanish Child Welfare Association of 
America (9 E. 46th Street, New York 
City) has published “They Still Draw Pic- 
tures!’ a collection of 60 illustrations of 
drawings made by Spanish children during 
the present civil war; with an introduction 
by Aldous Huxley; Jose A. Weissberger is 
editor. 

The funds of the Association are being 
administered impartially on both sides in 
Spain by the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers). Honorable Claude 
G. Bowers, United States Ambassador to 
Spain, is honorary chairman. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Edith Du Bois Gill, Teacher, Grades 4 and 5, Wilson School, Santa Barbara 


E DUCATION is the very essence 
of life itself. It isa growth, a social pro- 
cess, and is a continuous reconstruc- 
tion of experiences from birth through- 
out life. It is unlimited, available, and 
we must strive to realize it as activity 
here and now. 

It is living up to the very best of 
one’s capacity each day in his own 
social environment. As we find our- 
selves in this particular era in a world 
of fast-changing concepts, we need a 
strong moral quality, and courage to 
give direction to our energy that the 
educational growth process shall be 
rich, fruitful and effective. 

On the school of to-day rests the great 
responsibility of setting up a program of 
education that will overcome the “Jag” in 
social thought, which has failed to keep 
pace with progress in technology and sci- 


ence. The best schools of today make this 
their task. 


A Dynamic Plan 


In this new school there is set in motion 
dynamic plans for developing the whole 
child (and the adult as well). By the whole 
child, we mean, the mental, the physical, 
emotional, esthetic, and spiritual child . . . 
the total personality of the child. 


In order to realize such a program of 
education the school provides many and 
varied life situations, with the ring of genu- 
ine life realities in them. These are varied 
to take care of individual differences in 
children. 

This program provides opportunities for 
the child mentally and physically handi- 
capped, as well as the child of superior 
mental endowment, since the underlying 
purpose is to build up faith in the con- 
sciousness of each child, to have faith in 
himself, as the “smallest mind has some- 
thing to offer’. We sometimes get surpris- 
ingly valuable contributions from these very 
children. Consequently the good school pro- 
vides rich and meaningful experiences that 
tie up with life, as it is lived to-day. 

To be sure, the rich heritage of the past 
culture has its place in the program, but no 
longer as abstract subject-matter, but as it 
contributes to and integrates with present 
experience. To paraphrase, the method of 
indoctrination and regimentation is obsolete 
— long live the experience type of activity 
school program! 

The ideal schools serve no special class. 
They not only serve all the children who 


enter their doors, but also reach out into 
the community. A feeling of camaraderie 
is established between the members of its 
community and the school personnel. An 
integrated cooperation is realized. Adults of 
the ideal community ask themselves, “What 
do I know, or what have I, or what can I 
do to contribute to the growth, or progress 
of the school?” 


The New Order 


Schools can be leaders in the new emerg- 
ing social order. Some ways of effecting 
such a program are through the contacts of 
teachers with the home to discuss progress 
and problems of children; inviting parents 
and community friends to visit our schools; 
explain to them the new ideas, and how 
they relate, with their problems and solu- 
tions, to the welfare of the child, and tie 
back into the home and affect the commu- 
nity; and the importance of the school pro- 
gram in developing desirable citizens right 
now, and really its far-reaching effect on 
the world at large. 

The progressive school offers a variety of 
types of experiences, full of novelty and 
challenge to the child. As “all learning is 
the outcome of things done”, stimulating 
environment is set up by the teacher (and 
children), so that many problems present 
themselves for solution. This environment 
is far-reaching, including the community, or 
wherever stimulating and interesting activi- 
ties are going on. Children go on excur- 
sions to community industrial plants, to 
z008, Museums, airports, stations, etc. They 
keep records, keep a log, correspond with 
someone in a foreign country, or another 
city or state, study the city government, or 


Henry Holt and Company have issued 
several important new schools texts among 
which may be mentioned: 

1. Biology (a revision of Biology For 
Beginners) by Moon and Mann, both of 
New York; 1,000 pages, illustrated. 

2. Story Of Our Land and People, by 
Moon of Connecticut; 600 pages, illus- 
trated. 

3. Safety First and Last, by Dull of New 
Jersey; 250 pages, illustrated. 

4. Knowing Yourself and Others, Men- 
tal Hygiene for Young People, by Donald 
McLean, clinical psychology consultant, In- 
stitute of Family Relations, Los Angeles; 
300 pages, illustrated. McLean has written 
a particularly interesting book for normal 
young people of from 10 to 18 years of 
age. 
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engage in activity games for physical de- 
velopment experiences. They have construc- 
tion problems connected with the unit in 
which they are solving problems. Also they 
have types of experience to develop the 
esthetic aspect of child nature, creating 
music, or writing verse, visiting art gal- 
leries, and creating large pictures in which 
they experience the use of all kinds of art 
materials, developing appreciation of beauty 
and the desire to seek it, and skill of execu- 
tion, at the same time getting the experi- 
ence of cooperating in producing something 
with others and experience in caring for 
materials, and putting things neatly in their 
proper places and even planning where 
they shall be put. 

The best modern schools provide proper 
playgrounds and equipment so that children 
experience physical activities which develop 
strong, healthy bodies. These grounds are 
available to children after school hours, dur- 
ing vacations, and at leisure time. They 
are supervised, so that the experiences are 
constructive and do not defeat their pur- 
poses. Recreational experiences are offered 
in hikes and excursions, as well. An indoor 
recreational game room is good for rainy 
weather when indoor problems arise. Chil- 
dren are so stimulated at school that they ‘ 
have in mind problems which they would 
wish to solve in leisure time. At school, 
children have rest periods to meet the 
needs of individuals. Cots are provided in 
a quiet room for this purpose. This expe- 
rience teaches them how to relax, which is 
a pertinent problem in to-day’s hurry and 
drive. 


The Motion-Picture 


Movies are used for recreation or leisure 
time, with careful supervision. There is, 
perhaps, a cooperative committee of school 
and home to decide which pictures should 
be viewed. More education of parents is 
desirable here. Talks for parents by school- 
people qualified to review coming attrac- 
tions, on certain days at school auditoriums, 
might be acceptable to launch such a pro- 
gram. The movie is also an important ad- 
junct to the program of visual education. 

We all know the old type of school, dom- 
inated by the teacher. This type is going. 
To-day, in the light of the experiments and 
discoveries of our greatest authorities, we 
conclude that the child should be given as 
much responsibility as he can take; then as 
he grows, it should be increased. He helps 
to plan and set up his own aims, when a 
unit-of-work is contemplated, organizes the 
work, and has freedom so to do. The 
teacher keeps her guiding hand on the sit- 
uation at all times, to steady it and pre- 
serve a quiet, restful atmosphere in which 
the children pursue the working-out of 
their problems. 

Children in a good school have experi- 
ence in organizing committees to work on 
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specific problems with which they are con- 
fronted. There is evaluation daily by them, 
to see if they are accomplishing what they 
purposed, and if they can improve upon it, 
or construct better. The child has ample 
opportunity to develop his whole self. 

The school curriculum, according to 
Caswell and Campbell, ‘is held to be com- 
posed of all the experiences children have 
under the guidance of teachers.” As such, 
the type of curriculum we advocate is rich 
in experiences of life. It is not clouded by 
artificial situations. If, for instance, it is 
letter-writing, it is real letters to a real per- 
son in a real place, with a real purpose. An 
experience should have the challenge of 
interest, reality, and utility. The curriculum 
helps children to better understand the 
world in which they find themselves, clari- 
fies their understanding of their relation- 
ships with their immediate environment, and 
the world at large. It is of such a nature 
as to develop attitudes and desire to par- 
ticipate in useful and profitable activities. 
It stimulates the desire to engage in re- 
search, and group discussion. In short, it 
provides for the all-round development of 
the whole child. 


The Alert Teacher 


The teacher? Oh yes, the teacher! She 
is awakened from any lethargy of the old 
regime. She is alert, facing the challenge of 
a swift-moving picture presented in her ex- 
perience-world right now. She is open- 
minded, flexible in thought, energetic, and 
somewhat of a pioneer in exploring and 
settling in a new educational field. She real- 
izes that we are living now, not yesterday, 
or tomorrow. 

She consciously endeavors to be sympa- 
thetic, understanding, develop good judg- 
ment, for she, under dire necessity, makes 
many decisions and exercises much discrimi- 
nation in making many choices. She is re- 
sourceful in order to provide much variety 
in the problem-solving program. She is en- 
thusiastic in order to inspire children. She 
is a forceful, wise and inspiring guide. She 
has charm that inspires respect, and withal 
the saving grace of a sense of humor. 

She is forward-looking, professionally, to 
keep herself abreast of the progress of edu- 
cation in the field. Not only that, she is 
interested in civic affairs of her community, 
so that she may relate them to, or utilize 
them in the work in which she is engaged, 
where she hopes to be instrumental in lead- 
ing children to be better citizens right now 
in their own world. 

In order to bring about all of the ideal 
developments, she herself imbibes of those 
things. She also is versatile in many arts, 
and has developed appreciations for the 
same; in other words, able to make and cre- 
ate in art, music, etc. She has qualities of 
leadership, which she exercises in her school 
community, as well as the classroom. She 








not only has initiative, but the courage to 
pioneer ideas, and willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility to help children, and people at 
large, to realize to the fullest and best that 
which comes from the development of the 
total person. She is fully aware that she 
has so important a work at hand, even, as 
the establishment of the brotherhood of man. 


* * # 


At Cornell 
Do You Know Your Universities? 


Ix recent addresses before several Cor- 
nell University clubs on the Pacific Coast, 
Professor R. H. Jordan, professor of edu- 
cation, pointed out that in the work of 
educational guidance, many California 
schools are aware of the great eastern uni- 
versities by name, but frequently have lit- 
tle knowledge of the work actually offered 
by them. Cornell, Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, are well-known names, but 
vary widely in their educational opportun- 
ities, each, of course, doing high-grade 
work in its own sphere. 

As an_ illustration, Professor Jordan 
pointed out that Cornell is renowned for 
its work in engineering and agriculture, 
but relatively few Western school people 
seem to be aware that its colleges of arts 
and sciences, architecture, fine arts, law, 
medicine, education, and veterinary science, 
are of equal grade, doing work of distinc- 
tion. Within these colleges excellent work 
is done in such fields as business adminis- 
tration, dramatics, music, chemical engin- 
eering, and the like. The result of such 
distinguished work is an _ exceptionally 
strong graduate school. 

In like manner, other eastern univer- 
sities and colleges can best be represented 
to pupils with a due consideration for their 
peculiar offerings. 

Educational guidance, to be of most 
value to our students should concern itself 
with exact information. True enough, not 
a great many pupils, in percentage, will go 
to eastern colleges. But for those who 
spend the added money for this purpose, 
and wish to secure a collegiate education 
beyond the boundaries of their own states, 
admittedly a wise procedure for many 
young people, their advisers should pre- 
pare themselves to be accurate, and not 
to allow old and frequently out-dated im- 
pressions to replace accurate, up-to-date 
knowledge. 

*# * * 


California Library Association publicity 
committee, section for work with boys and 
girls, publishes A Roundabout of Books, 
now in its third volume. The bulletin is 
printed through courtesy of Long Beach 
Public Library. The committee comprises 
Helen Fuller, chairman, Lois Fannin, Clara 
Breed, and Elizabeth O. Williams. 
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GOING HOME FOR XMAS 
in Colonial times was fraught with hard- 
ships unknown today. Imagine entering 
a modern hotel and meeting the sign 
shown in Historic CURRENTS IN CHANG- 
ING AMERICA which proclaimed, ‘‘Not 
more than five in one bed,” ‘“‘No boots 
to be worn in bed,” “Organ Grinders to 
sleep in the Wash House.” 


a 
PHILADELPHIA is the birthplace 
of American textbook publishing. Chris- 
topher Saur published texts for the 
schools here, as early as 1690. 


~~” 
““SUAR! Suar!” When this cry of 
alarm rings through the Siamese jungle, 
wide-eyed children scamper up crude 
ladders into their houses on stilts. The 
marauding tiger is near! ... A vivid 
word picture that emphasizes one of 
many safety lessons in THE HEALTHY 
Lire Series (Grades 3-8). This health 
series, rich in safety education content, 
checks with safety courses in all states. 


HEALTH EMERGENCY faces the 


average American family every 11 years. 


“~~ 
COMMUNITY He pers, Commv- 
NITY ACTIVITIES, and ComMMuUNITY IN 
TEREsTs, the three titles of The Young 
American Civic Readers Series, reveal 
the dominating theme of these brand- 
new books by Berman, Fryer, and Bar- 
nard. With stories of everyday happen- 
ings in the community, they develop 
principles of citizenship and character 
from the pupil’s actual environment. 


oer" 
GREETING CARD production in 
U. S. is estimated at over a half billion 
cards per year. Here’s our half billion 
good wishes that you may have a Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. 


or" 

SUDETEN bas long been a standard 
word in the gazetteers of German dic- 
tionaries. The WInsTON SIMPLIFIED 
Dictionaries (Advanced and Encyclo- 
pedic Editions) were the first popular- 
size American books todefineit, along with 
many other new words added in printings 
this summer. The WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
again demonstrates the aptness of its 
subtitle—‘““The Modern Authority.” 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 


A. J. Cloud, President, San Francisco Junior College; President, California Junior 
College Federation 


Tix American ideal of local au- 
tonomy and federal union was in the 
mind of that pioneer of junior college 
education, A. C. Olney, and in the 
minds of his associates when, in 1929, 
the California Junior College Associa- 
tion became the California Junior 
College Federation through the rati- 
fying action of the three constituent 
associations, with Mr. Olney as first 
president. 


Under the successive leadership of 
Presidents C. §. Morris, Grace V. 
Bird, and Nicholas Ricciardi, the Fed- 
eration has amply fulfilled the hopes 
of its founders. 


The three regional associations 
have developed strong programs of 
mutual assistance which enable them 
to deal effectively with individual prob- 
lems. The Federation does not seek 
to interfere with the activities of the 
constituent associations but does pro- 
vide a forum for the discussion of 
common problems and an instrument 
for concerted action. 


Tribute to Ricciardi 


The election of Nicholas Ricciardi 
as president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges was at once 
a personal tribute to Dr. Ricciardi, a 
recognition of the strength of the ju- 
nior college movement in California, 
and a testimonial to the important 
contributions of the California Junior 
College Federation. 


The Federation is the 
house for the 


state clearing- 


three regional associa- 
tions in California, namely, the North- 
ern California Junior College Association, 
the Central California Junior College As- 
sociation, and the Southern California Ju- 
nior College Association. The presidents 
of these associations are ex-oficio mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Federation and are, respectively, Harry 
Tyler of Sacramento Junior College, J. O. 
McLaughlin of Reedley Junior College, and 
Sheldon M. Hayden of Santa Monica Ju- 
nior College. The remaining members of 
the executive committee are Floyd Bailey 
of Santa Rosa Junior College and A. J. 


Cloud of San Francisco Junior College. 
Membership in the Federation is institu- 
tional, the dues for each institution being 
$10 annually. 

The Federation offers an opportunity 
for a united approach to problems of 
statewide scope and significance. Its ac- 
tivities are carried on through committees, 
one of which is the Committee on Afhilia- 
tions with the University. This committee 
meets twice each year with representatives 
appointed by the president of the Univer- 
sity of California. The result has been 
the cultivation of goodwill between these 
two important segments of the educational 
system of the state. 


Committee on Affiliations 


The youthfulness of the junior college 
as an institution and the rapidly-changing 
picture of education in a democracy neces- 
sarily mean that the work of the Affilia- 
tions Committee is ever incomplete. Some 
of the recurrent problems which must be 
faced anew this year are: (1) the re- 
defining of educational functions, (2) ques- 
tions of transfer and evaluation, (3) ef- 
fective educational and vocational guid- 
ance, and (4) scholarship reports and co- 
operative counseling. 

The present members of this committee 
are President Lillard of Sacramento, Dean 
Boyce of Fullerton, President Morris of 
San Mateo, Dean Bird of Bakersfield, Di- 
rector Ingalls of Los Angeles, President 
Ricciardi of San Bernardino, and Presi- 
dent Cloud of San Francisco. 

Other special committees’ of the Fed- 
eration are: the committee on guidance 


practices, Grace V. Bird, chairman; the 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, founded in 1899, and with national 
headquarters in Kansas City, Missouri, is 
distributing two important booklets of 
value to teachers and citizens generally: 

1. The Basic Principles of America’s 
Democracy, five speeches in a symposium 
at the 39th national encampment recently 


held at Columbus, Ohio. 


2. Public Education for Democracy, by 
Edward L. Bernays, in his address before 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


Eugene I. Van Antwerp, commander-in- 
chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars, may be 
addressed at national headquarters, Broad- 
way at 34th St., Kansas City, Missouri. 
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committee on the numbering of courses, 
L. J. Williams, Visalia, chairman; and the 
committee on vocational education at the 
junior college level, Rosco Ingalls, chair- 
man. 

Athletics is an important activity of 
many junior colleges, and, as might be 
assumed, there arise questions of policy 
which could cause serious contention and 
even bitterness of feeling. However, the 
committee on athletic relations, John 
Lounsbury, Long Beach, chairman, has 
steadfastly adhered to the policy that there 
shall be no state play-offs or post-season 
games and has wisely insisted that athletic 
competition is primarily a local matter 
to be settled by each of the regional as- 
sociations. 

Since large numbers of junior colleges 
are public institutions conducted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the School 
Code of California, the Federation has a 
vital interest in legislation. For many 
years its legislative committee, C. S. Mor- 
ris, San Mateo, chairman, has been active in 
presenting the problems of the junior col- 
lege group to the public in such a fair 
spirit as to secure a favorable attitude to- 
ward the junior college program. 


W nz the junior college has seen 
its greatest development in California, the 
movement is nation-wide. The Federation 
is happy to act in close relationship with 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. A special committee to foster this 
cooperation is headed by Dwayne Orton 
of Stockton Junior College. The Feder- 
ation does not iself publish a journal, re- 
garding the Junior College Journal as the 
mouthpiece of the California Junior Col- 
lege Federation, as well as of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. Wal- 
ter Crosby is the editor. 

The annual meetings of the Conference 
are held in conjunction with the sessions 
of the High School Principals Association. 
In this way, a cooperative relationship has 
been established of value to all branches 
of the secondary school organization. 


* * © 


Noble and Noble, Publishers, have re- 
cently issued three books: 

1. Debaters Help-Book series, volume 5, en- 
titled ‘“‘British-American Alliance,’’ compiled 
and edited by Buehler. 

2. Yearbook of Oratory, 
Winning Orations. 

3. Yearbook of College Debating, volume 19, 
Intercollegiate Debates, compiled by Dr. Eg- 
bert Ray Nichols, Professor of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Redlands. 


volume 10, Prize 


* * * 


Education and the Social Conflict, by 
Dr. Howard G. Langford, third in the 
Kappa Delta Pi research publications, is a 
timely volume of 225 pages published by 
the Macmillan Company. 
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Edueation at the Exposition 


Education Exhibit of the California Com- 
mission, Golden Gate International 
Exposition 


Mrs. Vesta C. Muehleisen, Administrator 


Tiueve of the Educational Exhibit is 
Democratic Education —-The Light of Civil- 
ization. In the center of the theme unit, at 
the end of the transverse aisle in the center 
of the building, will be an idealized femin- 
ine figure holding aloft a torch. This figure 
revolves on a conventionalized map of the 
United States, expressing the thought that 
the United States is one of the world’s few 
remaining strongholds of Democratic Edu- 
cation. 


Above the theme figure in the sky-blue 
domed ceiling, is a representation of the 
Dove of Peace, to express the thought that 
Democratic Education is a way to Peace. 

As the central figure revolves, a series of 
transparencies light automatically and pic- 
ture the many phases of Democratic Edu- 
cation. 


In a series of four large animated dioramas 
of illustrative type, the whole story of Education 
in the United States is pictured. This story be- 
gins in the 18th century in New England, and 
shows in an understandable manner the progress 
of education from that time and its travel with 
the frontiers Westward, 


The series of dioramas culminates in a large 
representation of the story of education from 
1890 to the present time. In this diorama, as in 
the others, is presented a complete picture of 
the social conditions, industries, transportation, 
etc., and the integration of education into the 
life of the time. 


By automatic projection and changing light 
effects, statistics pertinent to each diorama are 
presented in that diorama. There is a coordin- 
ated sound narrative, explaining and dramatiz- 
ing the whole picture. 


Appropriate lettering is placed across the top 
of each diorama, and the use of photo-murals 
demonstrates modern school situations. The last 
diorama presents the contemporary period in 
education. 





Dr. Gregg Honored 


Recently at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, the New York Academy of 
Public Education bestowed upon Dr. John 
Robert Gregg its annual award, a medal 
for distinguished service to public educa- 
tion. The award was based on the follow- 
ing citation: 

“In recognition of your outstanding contri- 
butions to society, as the inventor of a great 
system of shorthand employed throughout the 
world; an eminently successful educator ; editor, 
author, and publisher; leader in the field of 
commercial education to the progress of which 
you have made significant contributions; build- 
er of a ladder upon the rungs of which count- 
less young men and women have climbed to 
high places in the world of affairs; a most 
valuable member of the community.” 

Previous recipients of this award have 


been Dr. William J. O’Shea, former super- 
intendent of schools, New York City; Dr. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, president, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and com- 
missioner of education; Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, editor, New York Times; and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president, Colum- 
bia University. 


Recognizing the increasing importance of 
vocational education at the junior college 
level, the American Association of Junior 
Colleges has appointed a special committee 
to study significant phases of this important 
subject. Chairman of the committee is Rosco 
C. Ingalls, president of Los Angeles City 
College. The committee will report at the 
meeting of the association at Grand Rapids 
Juuior College, Michigan, next March. 


C.T.A. Fresno County Unit, together 
with the staff of Clarence W. Edwards, 
Fresno County superintendent of schools, 
recently sponsored a reading conference, 
held in Fresno High School auditorium. E. 
A. Dann, teacher, Fowler Union High 
School, and president of the county unit, 
presided. 

Other presiding officials were, — Tillie 
































Landis and Landis 


Social Living 


Principles and Problems 
In Introductory Sociology 












An unusually well-balanced text 
designed to help the student to 
understand himself in his proper 
relation to society, its institutions, 
and its problems. The book dis- 
cusses normal social conditions as 
a necessary background to major 
social problems of today. Organ- 
ized in units, with profuse teach- 
ing and study helps, a Glossary, 
and a wealth of illustrations. 
$1.80. 






























































Two successful new books 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Franciseo 
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Munce, Arthur Shipley, L. P. Linn, deputy 
superintendents of Fresno County. 


Speakers were Dr. W. J. Klopp, supervisor of 
secondary education, Long Beach City Schools; 
Ruby Minor, director of elementary education, 
Berkeley ; Dr. Carl H. Duffy, optometrist, Han- 
ford. 


Art in Monterey 


Au the 7th and 8th grade pupils of 
Monterey public schools recently viewed 
colored plates of early arts and crafts re- 
corded by Index of American Design, a 
division of WPA Federal Art Project, at 
the Colton School. This is the first time 
work by the index department has been 
used for direct educational purposes in 
Northern California. The exhibit was spon- 
sored by J. R. Croad, superintendent of 
schools. 


Each student was provided with a brief 
historical account of these colored facsimiles 
of early pieces of handiwork made by the 
pioneers of Monterey and vicinity; 33 plates 
comprised the exhibit. Among the plates is 
a leather book-cover used to protect the 
baptismal statistics of early friars, including 
writings and of Fr. 


signatures Junipero 


Serra. 


Korona-Rowe 


Business and Personal 
Typewriting 


This important course embodies 
direct, scientific methods based on 
wide research and classroom ex- 
perimentation. By stressing the 
personal-use aspects of typing, it 
provides particularly successful 
motivation. There is thorough 
treatment of functional business 
letters. Provision for individual 
differences is exceptionally good. 
Illustrated. Elementary Course, 
$1.40. Advanced Course, $1.52. 
Complete Course, $1.76. All prices 
are subject to discount. 







BOY CRAFTS 


Richard G. Wells, Teacher, Hawthorne Elementary School, San Luis Obispo 


Boy Crafts have been brought 


into the classroom for boys who can 
do only limited intellectual tasks. A 
group of 22 boys have been taken 
from the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades 
and placed in a special daily one-hour 
class. 


In this new class at Hawthorne we 
have brought in crafts that boys like 
—activities that boys do naturally 
after school, such as designing and 
making kites, scooters, coasters, and 
bird-houses. 

The age range of this group is high be- 
cause most of the members are retarded 
due either to low intelligence, sickness, 
lack of reading readiness, or migratory ten- 
dencies. 

We feel that these boys should belong 
to a group in which they can associate 
and plan with boys of the same age level. 
There are exceptions, as several of the in- 
telligent boys have been placed in this 
group to help socialize them and teach 
them to cooperate with other boys. They 
are also learning to accomplish things with 
their fingers and tools. 

A taste of successful endeavor in some 
work that they can do may vitalize for all 
of these pupils the entire work of the 
school. We have developed a functional 
organization of activities which has helped 
balance the education of these boys. 


_We Make Foundations 


If the majority of the group continue in 
school they will probably gravitate toward 
shop courses. Shop teachers say that in- 
dustrial arts classes are becoming filled with 
boys of poor ability in skill and thought. 

One of our main aims is to prepare 
these boys for industrial arts work by lay- 
ing a good foundation. Although craft and 
manual-training activities are usually estab- 
lished on a more comprehensive scale in 
the junior and senior high schools, they 
are fully important in elementary schools; 
as these activities prepare the pupils for 
the assumption of responsibilities in the 
secondary schools. 

The ability to read and use a ruler and 
yard-stick correctly, to draw straight lines, 
and to draw and read simple plans of 
things they are building is the basis for 
instruction in this group. 

The ground-work for these problems was 
the drawing of lines with a ruler; then the 
making of lines of varied lengths to be- 
come familiar with ruler divisions. The 


A wagon with original streamlining 


drawing of a square, rectangle, and tri- 
angle according to definite dimensions on 
large drawing-paper was the second step. 


Simple Gothic letter forms were then 
practiced (upper case and lower case) and 
worked into words and short sentences. 
The words used in the practice related to 
the materials being used — (i.e., letters, 
capitals, pencil, paper, etc.). These words 
also became a spelling lesson. Letters and 
numerals were designed 
panels and colored. 


into decorative 


A problem arose on how to keep the 
papers, so we made booklets for that pur- 
pose. Starch-paper covers were made with 
simple expressive lines. The covers were 
mounted on chip-board and held together 
with book-binders tape and lined with col- 
orful construction paper. 


As a result cf participation in these art 
and craft activities, the boys were learning 
how to get along with each other happily 
and successfully, so simple carpentry pro- 
jects were planned. Tools and wood were 
limited, so’ problems were chosen with that 
in mind. Kites became the center of in- 
terest and all types were made — six- 
pointed, star, box, square, box, and others. 
Designs were put on the cover-paper using 
simple line design and all-over patterns, 
using the square, rectangle, circle, and tri- 


We are proud of our scooters 
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angle. Some also made starch paper for 
their kite covering. 

The next plans to be drawn were for 
skate scooters. New streamlined models 
were created and the high point was de- 
signing the front of the scooter in patterns 
suitable for woodcarving. Some scooters 
took on the appearance of totem-poles 
while others were cut in flat lines. In this 
type of carpentry all work is checked for 
design, accuracy of construction, finish, 
and painting. 

The last problem was the construction 
of wagons with original streamlining, steer- 
ing wheels, lights, brakes, and other de- 
vices. This was the culmination project, as 
the plans were intricate and the carpentry 
included all points that had been taught 
about designing, drawing, measuring, saw- 
ing, planing, nailing, and painting. 


Tese activities were planned for the 
purpose of training the pupils to cooperate 
with each other, and this simple carpentry 
developed coordination. I feel that many 
of the experiences were of greater value 
than some formally learned in the class 
room. 


World Calendar Association (Interna- 
tional Building, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City) publishes Journal of Calendar 
Reform, now in its sixth volume. Editors 
are Charles D. Morris and Charles C. Sut- 
ter. 


Little Things 


Ethel S. Miller, Teacher, Luther Burbank 
School, Stockton 


A SILENCE, a frown a slighting word — 
But little things they seemed to you; 
Yet tears were wrung from the heart of one 
Who ne’er deserved a hurt from you. 


A smile, a kiss, a handclasp warm, 
Trifles surely, were they not? 

Yet two who had drifted far apart 
Now felt a firmer friendship wrought. 


A helping hand, e’en a cherry smile, 
When in the name of friendship given, 

May some poor fainting soul sustain, 
Restore that soul its faith in heaven. 


And the tiniest drops of water 
Can wear away a stone, 

While pennies, carefully hoarded, 
Become dollars, someday, fullgrown. 


So, in striving and struggling onward, 
As the heart within you sings, 

Aim for greatness if you will, 
But don’t forget the little things. 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1938 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. FURTHER LISTS WILL APPEAR IN JANUARY 


Central Section 


Kern County—Delano High School, 
100% the first day of school 1938. C.T.A. 
100%. Harold Olson is principal and 
president of the Central Section —H. W. 
Kelly, Bakersfield. 


Central Coast Section 


Santa Cruz County—Watsonville: J. W. 
Linscott; W. R. Radcliff; Mintie White. 

Monterey County—Alisal Union, Chular 
Union, Greenfield Union, Soledad Union, 
King City Union High —T. S. MacQuiddy, 
Watsonville. 


Southern Section 


The campaign for membership in Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association is off to a 
good start. Redlands has announced a 
100% membership in local, state, and na- 
tional associations. Needles has forwarded 








National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics will hold its 5th December meet- 
ing with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, December 29 
and 30 at Williamsburg, Virginia. The 
general theme is, “Mathematics That Func- 
tions.” 

Reservations at a nominal price in the 
dormitories at William and Mary College 
in beautiful and historic Williamsburg. For 
complete details see The Mathematics 
Teacher for November or December. 


> * * 


Business Edueation 


As the N.E.A. 1939 convention will be 
held in San Francisco, it is fitting that Cali- 
fornians should do their part in carrying 
on the activities of the Association. The 
business education people of California are 
doing their share of the work of N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education. Nation- 
al president is Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City; Ruth 
J. Plimpton, Fullerton Junior College, is 
state director. 

Californians on the editorial board of Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly are: Mrs. 
Edith Black Hafer, head, department of busi- 
ness, High School of Commerce, San Francisco, 
and B. W. Spencer, lecturer in education, Uni- 
versity of California and supervisor of business 
subjects, University High School, Oakland. H. 
O. Backer, head of commercial department, 
Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, is managing 
editor of the Quarterly, which is published in 
Los Angeles. 

This year, members of the Department will 
receive The National Business Education News, 
which is a new publication, in addition to the 
Quarterly. 

Editor of Publications, Dr, Jessie Graham, as- 
sistant supervisor of commercial education, Los 
Angeles Schools, announces that each Quarterly 
will have a central theme. 


membership fees in full for 100% mem- 
bership. Compton has reported 100% 
membership in the local, state, and na- 
tional associations. Several Los Angeles 
City schools have been visited within the 
last week and in each instance the mem- 
bership already reported exceeds the mem- 
bership of the current year. Electoral dis- 
trict chairmen in a number of other dis- 
tricts have written us encouraging reports. 
—Leonard L. Bowman, president, C.T.A. 
Southern Section; vice-principal, Santa Bar- 
bara High School. 


(Please turn to Page 46) 
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First Things First, by Mrs. Agness Boy- 
sen, a practical plan of character-education 
for school and home, is a volume of 185 
pages, 8 illustrations, published by Asso- 
ciated Authors, 222 West Adams Street, 


Chicago. Accompanying it is a little man- 
ual of character-checking charts. Mrs. 
Boysen, principal, Lyndale School, Minne- 
apolis, during othe past 12 years has so 
successfully demonstrated her plan that she 
has become internationally known. 


* * * 


Student’s Assignment Book; with study 
aids—by Dr. Ernest Chaote of Philadel- 
phia, published by Circle Book Company, 
33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, is a 
96-page, paper-covered workbook of great 
practical value to school students. 


Social Education Texts 
That Picture a Changing Werld! 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Ripc.ey anp EksLaw 


A 1938 text whose nationally known authorship insures dependable and teachable 


materials. Approximately a third of the text deals with the necessary physical 
geography fundamentals. The land surface of the world is divided into sixteen 


climatic regions as the basis for interpreting economic geography. More than a 


third of the book is devoted to maps and pictures. A one-semester text. A 


teacher's manual, workbook, and correlated tests are available....List Price, $1.84 


ECONOMICS — BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


By MicHeEts 


A secondary school text that brings economic developments and statistics up to 


a recent date. Contains a late treatment of social and business legislation. Deals 


with all the basic principles of economics, plus chapters on Labor Problems, 


Labor Legislation, Agricultural Problems, and Social Reform and Recent Legisla- 


tion. Profusely illustrated with pictures, charts, and simple tables 


Seated SPA AOS ees List Price, $1.60 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London Sydney 








NEXT YEAR’S DAY 


REGISTRATION ORIENTATION KNOWN AS “NEXT YEAR’S DAY” 


Arthur H. Lillibridge, Counselor, Redlands Junior High School, 
San Bernardino County 


A STUDENT going through 
school not intelligently recognizing 
the opportunities in the experience 
present and future, is not getting his 
full share from the school experience 
and is likely to drift through school 
along a zig-zag path of low accom- 
plishment. Redlands City Schools 
recognize this weakness in student de- 
velopment, and have launched a plan 
designed to cut “drifting” to a min- 
imum. 

So often where a definite guidance 
program is not present, students are 
allowed to wander through school 
only meeting requirements, not un- 
derstanding purposes nor holding well 
reasoned goals and objectives. In Red- 
lands, the plan attempts to cause 
every student to see the field of ed- 
ucational opportunities before him 
and to assist him in choosing and 
following a course suitable to his in- 
vidual needs, abilities and interests. 


Five Distinct Steps 


Five distinct steps outline the plan: 
1. Pre-registration guidance, offered 
individually and in groups, one week 
before spring registration; 2. Regis- 
tration for the following year; the 
county schools office graciously co- 
operates in arranging for rural stu- 
dents; 3. Programming and schedul- 
ing; 4. “Next Year’s Day”; 5. Re- 
registration. 

1. The first step is perhaps the most 
important and therefore receives especial 
emphasis in the plan. 

In this stage every available source of 
information is concentrated for study. 
Specially designed study units containing 
appropriate information on schooling op- 
portunities to come are developed for 
each grade level. Teachers devote a large 
part of one week's class time to pre- 
registration guidance using these units. 

Teacher and student representatives from 
the upper grades visit grades below to 
describe courses and answer questions. The 
library is searched for useful educational 
and vocational material. Study and dis- 
cussion periods are matched by indivdual 
conferences. 


Past records and special abilities of stu- 
dents are compared with ambitions and 
goals. Study patterns for the various edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities 
ahead are outlined and discussed. A sur- 
vey as broad as is practicable for each 
grade level is made common knowledge to 
every student as a foundation upon which 
plans and choices can be based. 

2. The second step, registration, ap- 
plies only to the secondary schools and is 
done in a manner no less thorough. 

Registration slips are given students at 
the conclusion of the preliminary study 
and are taken through classes for a day 
of further consideration and 
registering with teacher's help. 

In the afternoon of that day, a general 
assembly is called in which the senior high 
school states its educational and social pol- 
icies and stimulates thinking in high 
school affairs. 

At the close of this day, students take 
their slips home for parent consideration, 
criticism and approval. Printed material 
helpful to parents is provided for this 
purpose. 

3. Within three days the slips are called 
back to school and administrators are 
ready for scheduling next year’s classes. 
A period of several weeks is necessary for 
this work, the details of which are familiar 
to every principal. 

4. Shortly before the arranged “Next 
Year's Day” duplicate copies of next 
year’s individual programs are issued, one 
for the office and one for students. 

On the morning of “Next Year's Day” 
every student above the fifth grade consid- 
ers himself advanced to the next grade 
for one day’s experience. The purpose of 
the advance is made clear to students and 
conceptions of passing and failing are held 
to a minimum. 

Beginning at home, students may ride to 
school on different busses in company 
with a new group of students. At school, 
which likewise may be a different school, 


tentative 


San Francisco State Alumnus, official 
quarterly publication of San Francisco State 
College Alumni Association, recently issued 
its initial number, an attractive, illustrated, 
16-page brochure. The editorial board 
comprises,—P. F. Valentine, Harold Mar- 
tin, Beverly Lyon,:- Ruth Richards and 
James Martin. This handsome new quar- 
terly will have a wide reading among 
alumni throughout California and other 
western states. 
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students meet next year’s teachers in next 
year’s classrooms and are introduced to 
next year’s activities and programs. 

Opportunities for questioning and in- 
vestigating are provided and trips to the 
library and about school are arranged. 
Upper-classmen familiar with the particu- 
lar school serve as guides and assistants. 

This day, from the teacher's point-of- 
view, is a day of salesmanship in which 
she has an opportunity to “sell” her pro- 
gram one semester in advance. 

From the student’s point-of-view, the 
day is one of sampling, familiarizing and 
preliminary adjusting to new situations, 

5. The last phase of the plan is intended 
to accommodate those individuals who by 
trial have found their programs so unsat- 
isfactory that reconsideration and readjust- 
ment are warranted. Just as this step is 
valuable to certain students, so is it also 
helpful to administrators who by trial have 
discovered that certain conflicts exist in 
their programming. 


BR eptanps has used the Next Year's 
Day plan one year and has found it so 
satisfactory to students, parents, teachers 
and administrators that it promises to be- 
come an annual event. 

One parent had two daughters in junior 
high school, one who had not experienced 
Next Year's Day and one who had. She 
explained that although the girls were of 
like disposition, the first had dreaded ju- 
nior high school throughout summer va- 
cation and had come home after the first 
day of school crying and greatly disturbed 
because, “Everything was so different.” 
The second girl not only enjoyed Next 
Year's Day but eagerly looked forward to 
the opening of school. 

Many examples like this lead us to be- 
lieve that the Next Year's Day plan is well 
worth the time and effort it took to put 
it over. It is hoped that in another year 
students below the fifth grade also will 
participate, making the affair city-wide 
and all-inclusive. 


* %* 


Irene Wilde, librarian, Theodore Roose- 
velt Evening High School (450 South 
Fickett Street, Los Angeles), a Southern 
California poet, nationally known, has been 
awarded first prizes for her poetry by 
Southern California Festival of Allied Arts, 
North Carolina Poetry Society, Georgia 
Poetry Society, and Southern California 
Womens Press Club. Her new book, Fire 
Against The Sky, published by Liveright, 
reveals a wealth of lyric beauty. 


* * * 


Centerville, by Hanna, Anderson and 
Gray, is Social Studies Book 3, Curriculum 
Foundation Series, published by Scott, 
Foresman; 288 pages, 248 illustrations. 
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Los Angeles Normal School 


Announcement to Graduates 


In 1930, the California Alumni Associa- 
tion (of which the U.C.L.A. group was 
then a part) extended a general invitation 
to graduates of the Los Angeles State 
Normal School to join their organization. 

Owing to the fact that a time limit was 
set for acceptance, it was possible to locate 
only a small group of these graduates and 
offer them the opportunity for affiliation. 

With the recent establishment of the 
U.C.L.A. Alumni Association as a separate 
entity, graduates of the Los Angeles State 
Normal School were made eligible to mem- 
bership without limitation, on identically 
the same basis as other alumni of the Uni- 
versity. As a result of this action a deter- 
mined effort is being made to locate all 
Normal School graduates in order that 
they may be appraised of their status in 
the organization under the new provisions, 
according to an announcement by John E. 
Canaday, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Through the cooperation of the various 
school systems throughout the state, it has 
been possible to locate those graduates who 
are now teaching. However, it has been 
difficult to locate those who are either re- 
tired or are in non-teaching professions. 
Therefore, the U.C.L.A. Alumni Associa- 
tion requests readers of this notice to for- 
ward the names and addresses of any of 
the latter group they may know to the 
U.C.L.A. Alumni Association, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Siskiyou Institate 


Roser G. Dennis, Siskiyou County 
superintendent of schools, and his associates 
recently conducted an extensive and praise- 
worthy three-day teachers institute at Yreka 
High School. 

The general sessions were characterized 
by musical programs and noteworthy ad- 
dresses. The distinctive feature of the in- 
stitute, however, were the large series of 
study and discussion groups, covering many 
major phases of the modern progressive 
educational program. 

William G. Paden, superintendent of 
schools, Alameda, gave an inspiring address 
upon the old California-Oregon Trail. 

Speakers at the general meetings in- 
cluded John Arthur Reynolds of San Fran- 
cisco; Mrs. Flavel Lichens, representing 
P.T.A.; Mr. Dennis and Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey. 

Themes of the study and discussion 
groups included,—the exceptional child; 
guidance; elementary science; library serv- 
ice; speech and voice correction; interna- 
tional affairs; curriculum trends; administra- 
tion; the three’ R's; physical education; 





secondary curriculum; home economics; so- 
cial studies; the adolescent; Indian culture; 
and many others. 

A particularly extensive and practical dis- 
cussion of the health program in Siskiyou 
County Schools, by numerous experts, was 
a leading feature of the Thursday morning 
program. As a whole, the institute was 
one of rich and significant value. 


* * #*# 


Christmas Seal Sale 


W. F. Higby, Executive Secretary California 
Tuberculosis Association, 45 Second Street, 
San Francisco 


N arty every teacher and most par- 
ents in California are familiar with the 
early case-finding activities of the local city 
and county tuberculosis associations 
throughout the state. 

Each year at this time we are reminded 
that these local school tuberculin-testing 
programs are supported by the annual sale 
of Christmas Seals. The continuance of 
these surveys during 1939 depends upon 
funds raised by the tuberculosis associations 
for this work. 

More than 67,000 public school students 
during 1937 were tuberculin-tested in Cali- 
fornia. These tests revealed that about one 
out of every three high school students 
has been infected with tuberculosis, and 
from 20 to 25% of grammar school stu- 
dents. All of these students were X-rayed 
for active tuberculosis. Approximately 275 
cases of adult type tuberculosis were found. 

Supplementing these school surveys were 
the follow-up programs of California's local 
tuberculosis associations, designed to reach 
back to the source of infection of each 
active case of disease uncovered, and to 
prevent the spread of germs to others. 

With the formation last August of local 
tuberculosis associations in Alpine and 
Mono counties, California’s uniform pro- 
gram for the control of tuberculosis has 
now reached every county in the state. 
This makes possible a state-wide program 
which will protect school students as well 
as the adult population from the spread of 
this insidious disease. 

Many members of our parent-teacher 
associations are leaders in local city and 
county tuberculosis associations, while others 
offer their volunteer services during the an- 
nual Christmas Seal drive for funds which 
are vital to the preservation of public health 
in our state. 


* * #8 


California Audubon Society has recently 
published two bulletins, comprising annual 
reports 1929-1938; secretary of the society 
is Mrs. Merta White, 220 North Avenue 
58, Los Angeles. Helen S. Pratt is in 
charge of the Junior Bird Clubs in South- 
ern California, New Mexico and Arizona. 


Association of School 
Trustees 


Caurornta School Trustees Associa- 
tion does not approve the meeting called 
by certain middle-western school trustees 
for December in Chicago, to consider the 
formation of a national 
school trustees. 

We prefer to continue the study now 
being made by various state associations 
and educators, the results of which are to 
be announced at the annual convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Cleveland next February.— 


Mrs, Florence C. Porter, Bakersfield, executive 
secretary, California Schoo! Trustees Association. 


association of 


STORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 


A New World History 
By Becker and Duncalf 


Sharp, incisive, and penetrating in- 
terpretations of the Why's and How's 
of major movements in man’s social 
progress. 


SOCIAL LIFE 
AND PERSONALITY 


A Modern High School Sociology 
By Bogardus and Lewis 
A dynamic picture of the forces at 


work in society and how they affect 
the lives of all of us. 


EVERYDAY 
ECONOMICS 


A New Edition of a Famous Text 


By Janzen and Stephenson 
A simple, clear, and readily under- 


standable treatment of the invisible 
science so closely interwoven with the 
activities of men. 


MODERN HISTORY 
By Carl Becker 


A modern history text with empha- 
sis upon men, institutions, and ideas, 
written with the style of a true liter- 
ary artist. 


FOR THE STUDY OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEMS 


THE HEADLINE BOOKS 


of the Foreign Policy Association 


THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 


of the Public Affairs Committee 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


Fred T. Moore, Manager, Pacifie Division 





COPPER WORK 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS OR OBJECTIVES OF A COURSE IN COPPER WORK 
FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Robert R. Egbert, Instructor in Art Metal Work, Frick Junior High School, Oakland 


Ti changes which have taken 
place in the sheet metal course offered 
during the last 15 years in the Oak- 
land junior high schools reflect the 
changing economic conditions and ed- 


ucational aims which this period wit- 
nessed. 


The course which began over 15 
years ago as a beginning class in sheet 
metal has developed into classes in 
practical and useful arts. 


Industrial Arts work in sheet cop- 
per is definitely established in the ju- 
nior high schools of the Oakland pub- 
lic schools. It has proved to be pop- 
ular with the students and instructors. 


In the art metal classes we teach that 
beauty and utility, mechanical efficiency and 
esthetic proportions go hand in hand in 
their normal relationships so closely as to be 
inseparable. 


We believe that sound design is first of 
all simple, direct, and effective, and it can 
best be taught where practical objects of 
daily use are being made. 


Copper work lends itself to good educa- 
tiona! principles: 


1. The nature of the material; its durability 
and malleability; its adaptability to coloring, 
etching, plating and finishing, make copper 
interesting and fascinating with which to work. 
Junior high school boys and girls as well as 
adults take to copper work. The interest factor 
is there. 


2. Copper craft can develop a sense of fine 
line and proportion, and can correlate art and 
craftsmanship in a most interesting manner. 


3. Very definite craft skill and the use of 
too!s are taught through copper work. 


4. The relatively simple equipment and low 
investment required to do copper work in one’s 
own home, make copper work an idea! hobby 
for home craft. 


5. The unlimited designs and projects avail- 


able, make it possible to extend copper work 
over a long period. 


Some guiding principles a teacher should 
consider in teaching copper work: 


1. All projects made in the school shop should 
be of real value to the pupil. 


2. Pupils should be led to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad design, and good and poor 
workmanship. 


3. Pupils should be led to realize that they 
are contributing to their homes when they com- 


plete for themselves a useful and well-made 
object. 


4. Pupils should have an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves in an art medium which is 
useful; they should be encouraged to develop 
their own constructive imagination, but should 
be guided in this by the teacher. Originality 


does not compensate for poor workmanship or 
design. 


5. Teachers should take advantage of each 
project being made by the student so that the 
following things can be taught: 


1. Correct use of tools. 
2. Characteristics of material. 
3. Principles of art and design. 


In other words, copper work should not be 
merely a busy work for the pupils. 


6. Students should be required to make a 
readable and usable sketch of each project and 
to figure up the square measure of copper 
needed for the job. They should know at least 
approximately how much the finished project is 
to cost. 


7. Pupils should be limited to projects reason- 
ably graduated from the simple to the complex. 
To begin a student on too advanced problems 
tends to discourage him. 

As Edward Yeomans poetically 
wrote, 

“Materials are the most perfect 
medium for the experience which 
shall illuminate the soul and ripen 
the mind; for they oppose your ef- 
fort, and against the beneficent and 
lovely resistance you work out your 
ideas with patience, with fore- 
thought, with skill, with pride, with 
self-revelation.” 


Here is an exhibit of copper work by junior high school pupils 
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How to Use Radio, a 45-page bulletin 
by Professor Kenneth L. Bartlett, Syracuse 
University, is published by National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C.; Ed Kirby, edu- 
cational director. 

Over 400 radio stations throughout the 
United States have distributed this bulletin 
nationally, so that the most remotely-situ- 
ated teacher can prepare and present edu- 
cational matter over the air in a more effec- 
tive manner. All California teachers inter- 
ested in the educational side of radio should 
avail themselves of this practical handbook. 


* * 


Teaching Literature, a handbook for use 
with the Literature and Life Series, by 
Miles and Pooley, 248 pages, paper cover, 
is published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany and is free to users of the revised 
series. Any teacher of literature in the 
high school will find the handbook a use- 
ful aid. 

Scott, Foresman also publish four stu 
dents guides for use with the series. 


* * 


Upon Returning to School 
From a Santa Ana Teacher 


Iu afraid that in the fall 

When the school doors open wide 
And the students fill the hall 

Like a noisy boiling tide 


That I shall have to use 
The best of self-restraint 

Or else they might confuse 
The sinner with the saint 


When I teach my heavy load 

And when someone isn’t bright 
I'm afraid I might explode 

“Hell no, Mary, that ain’t right!” 


And I'll say to Bobbie Rugge 
In tones that disapprove— 

“Sit still, you little jitterbug 
Get right into that groove!” 


If my desk drawer sticks so tight 
That a shove just makes it jam 

Do you wonder (in my plight) 
If I softly whisper “Damn”? 


So now I'm back again to school 
Where things are taught by rigid rule 
So I must refrain—e’en though it hurts 
From modern slang—except “Aw, nertz!” 


As I see my students—row on row 
With their minds alert—all-seeing 
I wonder if they know 
That I’m a human being? 


—W.T.E. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


IN A CALIFORNIA EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


Elizabeth A. Everett, Teacher, Berkeley Evening High School, Alameda County 


4% UR work in Short Story Writing 
is peculiarly adapted to the interest of 
adult groups. The class, which has 
been carried on since the beginning of 
the Evening School under a variety 
of designations, has always had the 
study and practice of imaginative 
writing for its purpose. 

The method pursued has been the 
laboratory method. I hope the term 
does not suggest scalpels. The ma- 
terial of study is provided by the 
students themselves, work being done 
by assignment in the beginning. In 
more advanced classes individual work 
is offered. 


The major objective of most stu- 
dents who enter these classes is, of 
course, successful authorship. A com- 
paratively small number through tal- 
ent, industry, and favorable conditions 
of available time achieve that goal. 
The fact remains, however, that the 
lesser objectives, one might almost say, 
the by-products, of such study have 
an almost equal value. 


Self-expression, self-realization, - to 
use a somewhat overworked term, ex- 
change of ideas, and a certain integra- 
tion of thought, as well as clearness 
of expression, and skill in the me- 
chanics of writing are the rewards of 
those who follow the work with any 
degree of faithfulness. 


One of the interesting features of the 
work is the genuine and generous interest 
that the members of the class feel in every- 
thing written by other members. There is, 
of course, always available voluminous ma- 
terial for study to be had in published 
magazines, but to the average class it lags 
far behind the amateur work of their class- 
mates in interest. This is, perhaps, the 
true laboratory spirit, since it shows an 
interest in new combinations rather than 
acceptance of completed ones. 


Criticism is frank and usually penetrat- 
ing, but very rarely harsh or unkind. Class 
work of this kind gives an exceptionally 
good basis for acquaintance and under- 
standing. Discussion quickly passes the 
routine stage and becomes an exchange of 
opinion. The interest is focussed, how- 
ever, upon the achievement of effects 


through the medium of given forms, and 
seldom becomes controversial through be- 
ing mere discussion of opinions. 

The average evening school class will 
produce a surprising amount of interesting 
sketches and brief stories. After a short 
period of practice and instruction these 
conform very well to the accepted forms 
of story writing. Whether the students 
who produce these go on to successful 
careers of authorship depends upon too 
many factors to draw any deductions. 

Almost any class is likely to contain one 
or more college graduates, sometimes with 
advanced degrees. While these always do 
very acceptable work, the ability to write 
a good story does not seem to be limited 
to those with training or education. Ap- 
parently writers are born and not made. 
Nevertheless, the training given by class 
work often brings out a formerly unknown 
ability or develops it. The practice of 
weekly assignments gives training that only 
a few people will give themselves. 


Onze of the pleasant, if minor, results 
of the classes in story writing appears on 
the social side. This is true to some ex- 
tent of all evening school classes which 
bring together adults with congenial tastes 
in some pleasant activity. In the writing 
classes, freedom of discussion and mutual 
interests reveal much of personality, and 








Sistine Madonna. 
Ask about “Our Own Course 


in Picture Study.” 72 Pic- 
tures, 72 Leaflets describing 
them. One picture for study 
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houses, etc., for 60 cents; or 30 art subjects, or 30 Madonnas. 
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form a basis for congenial friendships. 

In the early years of the Oakland and 
Berkeley classes a congenial group began 
meeting at the homes of some of the mem- 
bers during the summer months while 
school was not in session. The meetings 
were so successful that the members soon 
organized themselves into a club which 
they named, in honor of the teacher of the 
class, the Everett Club. Three years later 
a different group formed the Scribblers 
Club. Both clubs are still meeting and 
count among their members a number of 
successful writers. 


Bonds of Friendship 


There seems to be a strong bond of 
friendship holding members of the classes. 
Most of the states of the union are rep- 
resented and letters come back from dis- 
tant places written by former students. 
Among the members of the class the spirit 
of fair play and generous enthusiasm for 
each other's successes seem to contradict 
the old idea of the jealousy of writers and 
artists toward each other’s work. 


* & #* 


The Town Hall, an educational institu- 
tion founded in 1894 as The League for 
Political Education, has headquarters at 123 
West 43rd Street, New York City. Dr. 
Arthur E. Bestor, president, Chautauqua 
Institute, is chairman of the board. 

Presenting “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air” in cooperation with NBC Blue 
Network, this series, now in its fourth 
year, is used by teachers of English, social 
studies, and others, in 44 states. I[t is 
widely known among California school- 
people. 


Che Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 34, for 60 
or more, TWO CENT SIZE, 514 x 8, 
for 30 or more, TEN CENT SIZE, 


10 x 12, for 6 or more. 


Also Miniature COLORED Pictures of 
any kind, many of them approximately 
34 x 44 inches, 400 subjects. ONE 
CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 
cents’ worth or more. Assorted as de- 
sired. All postpaid. 


A sample Perry Picture of the ONE 
CENT and TWO CENT sizes and a 
sample Miniature COLORED Picture 
and a list of Miniature Colored sub- 
jects, FREE to teachers naming grade 
and school. 

CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures, 
1600 small illustrations in the Cata- 
logue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 
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GREEN VEGETABLE DRAMA 


THE USE OF GREEN VEGETABLES 


Annie Florence Baker, Teacher, First (Grade, Ontario, San Bernardino County 


Tuas was worked out as a Spring 
Play, in First Grade, Edison School, 
Ontario. The play may be used in 
the spring or fall; depending upon the 
time the vegetables are ready to use. 

This spring we were learning about 
things to do to keep well. When studying 
about food, we soon came to vegetables. 
The next day a child brought some pic- 
tures of vegetables. After learning many 
things about the use of vegetables, and how 
they helped to keep us well, the children 
wanted to play they were vegetables. 

The children soon wanted to give a play 
about vegetables. They decided to invite 
the other grades and tell them about the 
use of green vegetables. The pupils chose 
the vegetables they wished to represent. 
This play is a result of their Health Ac- 
tivity. 


Characters 


Green Vegetables 
Sugar-Beet 
Carrots 
Spinach 
Beans 
Onions 
Lettuce 
Tomato 


Stage Setting—The children arranged to 


Celery 
Peas 
Old Witch Ignorance 
Neighbor Apple-Tree 
Health Fairy 
Cho-cho (The Fairy’s Helper) 


CALL FOR BIDS 
FOR TEXTBOOK MATERIAL IN 
ARITHMETIC 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
; GRADES 


The State Board of Education of Cali- 
fornia hereby invites sealed bids or pro- 
posals for the sale, or lease of the right 
to publish and distribute, in California, 
textbook material in arithmetic for pu- 
pils in grades three to eight, inclusive, 
of the public schools of the State of 
California, for a period of not less than 
six years nor more than eight years, be- 
ginning July 1, 1940. 

Manuscripts or sample books of the 
above material are requested immediately 
and must be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Board, 511 Library and Courts 
Building, Sacramento, California, not 
later than January 3, 1939. Each pro- 
posal or bid must be enclosed in a 
separate sealed envelope, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Board, marked 
“Bids for textbooks in arithmetic for 
grades three to eight,” and must be sub- 
mitted on or before the hour of 5:00 
p.m. of January 3, 1939. 

Additional information concerning the 
nature of bids or proposals, and the na- 
ture of textbooks, may be secured from 
the Secretary of the Board. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

WALTER F. DEXTER, Secretary 
Sacramento, California 


make a pleasing vegetable garden. Any 
number of children may be used for each 
vegetable. Other vegetables may be added. 


Scene 1 


Sugar Beet: Well, well! I think I'll rest. 
I am so tired. All the day, I have been 
working to send out my family. They 
help supply children with sugar. 

Carrot: Children need me too, for I give 
rosy cheeks! 

Spinach: Ha, ha! I do more important 
work than you two. I have iron and salts. 
You know they are necessary for children. 

Bean: Oh yes, we know you are quite 
popular, Spinach! But my work is so much 
more important than yours. It is 1 who 
gives the growing material which all chil- 
dren need. 

Onion: Listen to me. We vegetables must 
not forget our real mission. Let us not 
brag about who gives the most to the chil- 
dren. They need all of us to keep them 
well. 

Lettuce: I am very glad the children 
You beets give sugar, you car- 
rots make rosy cheeks, Mr. Spinach supplies 
iron and salts and you beans help in their 
growth. So all of us had better work to- 
gether to keep the children well and happy. 

Sugar Beet: Onion and Lettuce are right. 
We will all work together for the good of 
the children. 

Spinach: I beg your pardon, vegetable 
friends. I've had so much praise, it turned 
my head. From now on I will be happy 
in doing my part. 

Sugar-Beet:. Good for you, Spinach. You 
have shown us that you have a fine spirit. 

Tomato: It is late now. Let us go to 
bed. While we sleep the dew or the rain 
help us to grow. 

The vegetables go to sleep. Then in 
comes the old Witch. 

Witch; Ha, ha! I see the vegetables are 
all asleep. Which one shall I take? Over 
here are the young onions. One of them 
will be so good for my soup. I'll take one. 
When the Health Fairy and Cho-cho find 
it out, they will surely be cross. 

The Witch touches an onion on the arm. 
Onion wakes and sits up. Then Witch 
whispers to him. 

Witch: Sh! Don’t wake up the others. 
Come, I have a surprise for you. 

Onion: (Rubbing his eyes) Who are 
you? 

Witch: A lonely woman. I live in a big 
house in the woods. I have lots of pretty 
toys but no one to play with them. So 


need me. 
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I want you to come. You will like them. 

Onion: Yes, I would like to come but 
they need me here. We all have to keep 
growing. Everywhere children must have 
green vegetables to eat. 

Witch: But you are only one and will 
not be missed from this big garden. 

Onion: I beg your pardon, old woman. 
Every green vegetable is needed to feed 
the children. Cho-cho told us this and he 
knows. 

Witch: I will not wait any longer. You 
shall come with me! 

The Witch grabs Onion and roughly 
drags him off. 

Onion: (Crying) Come help, help, my 
vegetable friends! 

The vegetables wake up. They are ex- 
cited. Some try to get Onion, but the 
cruel Witch frightens them with her stick. 

Bean: (Sobbing) Oh dear, dear! What 
shall we do? What will become of poor 
Onion? 

Carrot: 
can we do? 

Celery: Oh my! Is there not something 
we can do? 

Sugar-Beet: I fear there is nothing. Old 
Witch Ignorance is so tricky and travels so 
fast that no one can catch her. 

Tomato: Oh oh, our poor friend Onion! 

Bean: (Sadly) If only we knew of some 
friend, who could give us some advice. 

Sugar-Beet: Well let us think. Who 
could we ask? Oh I see our friend, Neigh- 
bor Apple-Tree, coming. Let us ask him. 

Peas: That's a fine idea. Maybe he can 
help us. 

Neighbor Apple-Tree: 
my friends? 
late hour. 

Sugar-Beet: Much sorrow came to our 
garden to-night and what to do we do not 
know. 

Neighbor Apple-Tree: Tell me about it. 
What has happened? 

Sugar-Beet: Listen Friend, we were sleep- 
ing. That bad Witch, called Ignorance, 
came to our happy garden. She stole friend 
Onion and took him by force. He told her 
that he did not want to go. 

Neighbor Apple-Tree: As I was coming 
over the hill, I saw a Witch riding a broom- 
stick. She had something tied behind her. 
That must have been your friend, Onion. 

Lettuce: Yes, it must have been Onion. 
Oh that cruel Witch! Do you think we 
could catch our enemy, the Witch? 

Neighbor Apple-Tree: No, none of us 
can travel fast enough. Get your sleep and 
rest, now. In the morning, go to see your 
friend, Health Fairy. I think she will find 
a way to help you. 

Vegetables: Oh thank you friend, Apple- 
Tree. 

Sugar-Beet: It is late. Won't you stay 
and rest till the morning? 

Neighbor Apple-Tree: No thank you. 
It is very kind of you but I cannot stay. 


Children need Onions. What 


What is wrong, 
You should be asleep, at this 
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I am on my way to the city. There, the 
children need so many apples. 


Vegetables: Good-bye Neighbor Apple- 
Tree, come again. 
Sugar-Beet: Now we must go back to 


bed. Lettuce, you wake early, so call us. 
I'll take some of you to call on the Health 
Fairy. 

The vegetables go to bed and are soon 
asleep. During the night, the Witch slips 
in and drops a letter by Lettuce. 


Scene 2 


When the curtains opens, the vegetables 
begin to awake. Lettuce sees a letter by 
him. He reads it and begins to cry. 

Carrot: Now what is the trouble, Friend 
Lettuce? 

Lettuce: Oh dear! 
from the Witch. 

“To the Green Vegetables: 

If you don’t stop helping the Health Fairy, 
you'll be sorry. You make children strong and 
well. I want them pale and sick, I have your 
friend tied in my cave. Every night I shall 
come and get one of you, unless you do as I 
say. I hate your Health Fairy and all of you. 

Witch Ignorance” 


Listen to this. It’s 


The vegetables are crying and wringing 
their hands. 

Bean: Cheer up, Sugar-Beet is going to 
see the Health Fairy to-day. 

Sugar-Beet: Yes, so I am. You come 
with me Bean, Carrot and Lettuce. The 
rest of you stay here. I'll lock the gate. 

Peas: Yes we'll stay and watch for you. 

She locks the gate. The rest wave good- 
bye. 


Scene 3 


Stage Setting—Children as flowers seen 
in the Fairy’s beautiful garden. Fairy near 
the gate sees Sugar-Beet and the others 
coming. She- goes to the gate. 

Health Fairy: Good morning, my friends. 
You look tired and worried. Come in and 
sit while you tell me your trouble. 

Sugar-Beet: Thank you, Health Fairy. 
We won't stop to come in but we'll tell 
you our trouble. We need your help. 

Health Fairy: Tell me about it, friends. 
I hope I can help you. Here comes Cho- 
cho. I am sure he'll help, too. 

Sugar-Beet: We were all asleep in our 
lovely garden. Then Witch Ignorance came 
and stole Friend Onion. He did not want 
to go but she dragged him out. Later she 
left a letter by Lettuce. It said, she would 
get one of us every night, if we did not 
obey her. 

Fairy and Cho-cho whisper something. 

Health Fairy: Cheer up friends, 
Cho-cho will help you. 

Cho-cho: I'll ride our strong and speedy 
dog. Don’t worry friends. We'll find this 
cruel witch. I'll tie her up. Then we'll 
bring Onion back to your garden. 

Vegetables: Oh that will be wonderful! 
Good-bye, Cho-cho. 


for 


Health Fairy: 
awhile. 

Sugar-Beet: Thank you. That is kind 
of you. We must go back to our garden. 
We hope you will come and see us when 
Cho-cho brings Onion back to us. 

Vegetables: Thank you for your help. 
Good-bye. 


Now come in and rest 


Scene 4 


The Vegetables keep on the watch for 
Cho-cho. The next day they see them 
coming. Health Fairy is followed by Cho- 
cho leading Onion. The Vegetables clap 
their hands. 

Cho-cho: Here we are, friends. Onion is 
safe and sound. The old Witch is bound 
and won't trouble you again. 

Vegetables: 
friends. 

Health Fairy: Now the children can eat 
the green vegetables. Thank you Cho-cho 
for your good work. 

Sugar-Beet: We all thank you so much 
Cho-cho for bringing Friend Onion to us. 

Onion: (Smiling to all) I am more thank- 
ful to you Cho-cho than I can tell. My 
friends, I have been so unhappy. That 
witch bound me and left me on the cold, 
dirty floor. Her cave had no windows. It 
smelled of old coffee. Then I heard Cho- 
cho's voice. He rescued me and I am so 
happy to be back. 

The Vegetables gather around Cho-cho 
and Onion as Neighbor Apple-Tree ap- 
pears. 

Neighbor Apple-Tree: Welcome to you 
Health Fairy, Friend Onion and all of you. 

Sugar Beet: Neighbor Apple-Tree, your 
kind advise did help us. Thank you so 
much. 

Lettuce: 
Apple-Tree. 

The Vegetables are so happy. They skip 
around the Fairy, Cho-cho and Neighbor 
Apple-Tree. 

Health Fairy: We must be going now. 
Good-bye Vegetables. 

The Fairy, Cho-cho and Neighbor Ap- 
ple-Tree leave waving Good-bye. 


Welcome to our garden, 


We all thank you, Neighbor 


Vegetables: (Waving) Thank you for 
your kindness. Good-bye. Come again soon. 
Curtain 
* *& # 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Sylvia Fisher Splivalo, age 28, 
teacher, commercial department, University 
High School, Oakland. She attended Oak- 
land high schools and graduated from 
University of California, 1931, as an honor 
student. 


Charles P. Graham, age 63, music in- 
structor and band leader in Mt. Shasta 
(Siskiyou County) high and elementary 
schools, for the past 15 years. He came 
te California from Iowa with his parents 







37 


in 1883; they settled in Redding; his par- 
ents had eight sons, all musicians. 

Delwyn E. Hughes, age 58, music in- 
structor. Sacramento County schools. Born 
in Colusa County, he lived for 37 years 
in Sacramento, where he went to schools 
and later taught school; at one time Mr. 
Hughes was conductor of the noted or- 
chestra in the old State Theater, 
ramento. 
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Robert Wyatt is the new secretary of 
Indiana State Teachers Association, In- 
dianapolis, succeeding Charles O. Williams 
who recently passed away and who was 
the permanent life secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE ORCHESTRA 


























During January, the Standard 
School Broadcast will portray to 
its vast “classroom” of 375,000 
school children — The Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra. There 
will be four programs, discuss- 
ing respectively Strings, Wood- 
winds, Brasses, and Percussion. 


NBC radio stations KGO, 
KTMS, KECA, KFSD, KERN, 
KMJ, KWG, KFBK, KMED, 
KEX, KJR and KGA carry this 
popular weekly musical feature. 
Tune in Thursday mornings at 
11 o'clock and enjoy music at 
its best. 
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World’s Greatest Telescope, Palomar Mountain 
Near San Diego 


™ 


Maneuvering the 200-inch Mirror—Plate courtesy of Standard Oil Bulletin 


Ox the top of Palomar Mountain, near 


San Diego, California, the construction 
work of an extremely interesting projecct is 
going forward—the new observatory that 
will house the long-planned, long-talked- 
about, long-worked-upon 200-inch telescope 
of the California Institute of Technology. 

Now being completed on the campus of 
the Institute in Pasadena, and in several 
manufacturing plants in the East, are the 
parts necessary to bring the celestial bodies 
nearer to the eyes of man than they have 
ever been brought before. 


A telescope 200 inches in diameter is 
something hard to’ believe. There is a 100- 


inch telescope on Mt. Wilson, near Pasa- 
dena—the biggest thing of its kind at 
present. The new project became a possi- 
bility when, in 1927, due to efforts of the 
late Dr. George Ellery Hale, the General 


Education Board of the Rockefeller Foun-~ 


dation made a $6,000,000 grant for the 
purpose. The first work undertaken under 
his donation was the erection of an 
astrophysics laboratory, optical shop and 
machine shop on the campus of the Insti- 
tute in Pasadena. It was definitely under- 
stood that there would be close cooperation 
between the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Carnegie Institution of 
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Washington, whose Mt. Wilson observatory 
staff are responsible for the operation of 
the 60-inch and 100-inch telescopes there. 


A plateau near the top of Palomar 
Mountain, 5600 feet above sea level, was 
selected for the new observatory site after 
an extensive study of possible locations 
throughout Southern California and Ari- 
zona. Prevalence of clear nights through- 
out the year; comparative lack of turbu- 
lence in the upper air strata, assuring good 
“seeing,” or steadiness of the star image 
on the photographic plate, and on the 
auxiliary optical instruments attached to the 
telescope for the purpose of recording as- 
tronomical data; remoteness from any prob- 
able urban settlement, thus avoiding glare 


.from lights which would disturb astron- 


omical observations; and the promise of the 
County of San Diego to build a wide, well- 
graded, high-gear road to the site were 
the main factors governing this selection — 
From Standard Oil Bulletin. 


Appreciation 


I APPRECIATE the rarity of things fine, 
whether it be a lovely moment to remember. 
an object of beauty, or an idea — the best 
is hard to find, the most seems to be all 
around us. 


But now and then in life there is a cozy 
nook, a chance romance, a battle fought 
and won or lost — what difference does it 
make, if we have done our best? 

And maybe you go on printing year in 
and year out. Then one day in one of your 
columns a man says, 

“Success in Teaching?” 

“I have tried to free the minds of youth, 

I have tried to free the minds of men.’ 

The Touchstone of Education. Man out 
of the Morass of the Ages stands blinking 
in the sunlight. 

And one of your readers adds: 

I have tried to teach that to live keenly 

is life 
—to walk forward and look up is the 
way of man to a dignity of soul and 
Spirit 

—not to “damn the flesh”, but to be 
proud of one’s virility, heritage and 
creativeness 

—to love, to fight, to die 

—to leave the world a little better for 

our having lived. 


That's the credo of a little boy who used 
to sit on the docks along the Embarcadero 
when he should have been in school — just 
watching ships, things from other worlds. 
just coming and going. 

And the man is still the little boy. J.C.R. 
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Adventures With Living Things, a gen- 
eral biology, by Croeber and Wolff, both of 
New York City high schools, a substan- 
tial, illustrated text of over 800 pages, pub- 
lished by Heath, makes the study of biol- 
ogy an exciting adventure for the 9th or 
10th grade pupil. 

It conforms to major city and _ state 
syllabi. It makes real provision for pupil 
growth, is organized for true comprehen- 
sion, and is equipped with an unusually ex- 
tensive series of teaching aids. 


Pasadena School Review, official organ 
of Pasadena City Schools, now in its 11th 
volume, is published periodically during the 
school year under the direction of the Board 
of Education for the purpose of promoting 
the educational welfare of the children of 
Pasadena. 

Courtenay Monsen, secretary of the 
board, is editor. Address, Administration 
Building, 320 E. Walnut Street, Pasadena. 
A recent issue features vocational education 
in Pasadena schools and describes the co- 
operative program with state and federal 
agencies. 


Aeronauties 


Aeronautics at Samuel Gompers 


Trade School, San Francisco 


Captain George Richards, Instructor 





Axrronautics Department of Sam- 
uel Gompers Trade School was established 
in 1937; since that time there has been 
great interest in this course on the part 
of industry and also on the part of stu- 
dents who desire to qualify for employ- 
ment in this new field. 


No attempt is being made at this time 
to train students in actual flying, but a 
frm foundation on which to build a safe 
and successful career in aircraft operations 
is being laid. Our main interest is to 
train mechanics and future engineers. 

However, since many mechanics event- 
ually become flyers and since an inexperi- 
enced man should not repair or prepare a 
ship for flight, because he does not under- 
stand flying, the theory of flight and its 
related subjects occupies a considerable 
amount of the students study time. 


The requirements of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority relative to mechanics rating 
examination and the requirements relative 
to methods of repair are closely studied and 
practiced. 


The three instructors now engaged in the 
teaching of this work have had more than 









ten years of actual experience in their re- 
spective fields in the aviation industry and 
hold government ratings their 
type of work. 





covering 








In Aeronautics there is no room for 
mistakes. A man’s first mistake may be 
his last and frequently is the cause of 
many deaths. While the airplane is one 
of man’s finest achievements, it will fail if 
not properly handled. 





























At this school, every effort is put forth 
to guard the student against error from 
the human element. 














Discipline is strict. 





Penalties immediately follow mistakes and 
reward follows laudable effort and accur- 
ate work. 





“Our main interest is to train mechanics 
and future engineers” 

































195,000 


Californians can tell 
you how to have cash 
for Christmas 































The secret of having cash for Christmas is to save it in 
small weekly sums throughout the year in a Bank of 
America Christmas Club account. This year 195,000 
Californians saved $12,000,000, which was mailed to 
them by Bank of America December 1. 














Christmas Club Savings may be used for early Christmas 
shopping, for taxes, for the down payment on an auto- 


mobile, or for any other purpose. 


Bank of America pays regular savings interest on 
Christmas Club accounts. 








JOIN NOW AT ANY BRANCH 











Here’s a suggestion for your Christmas gift list. Give 


someone a Bank of America Christmas Money Order. 








Available in any amount, payable anywhere. Obtainable 


through any branch at 10c each. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL f{RUSI.& ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





































RADIO IN EDUCATION 


A DISCUSSION OF THE PLACE OF RADIO IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale 


“Boys and girls now in secondary schools not only are the consumers of 
today’s radio—they are also tomorrow's producers.” 

“Before you come to depend on the printed word to tell your story, do 
not forget the marvel of the present age—the tremendous agency for educa- 
tion as well as entertainment—the radio. Remember, thousands who cannot 
read can hear, and thousands who will not read, do listen.’’? 


Bavio has become an increas- 
ingly more important learning factor, 
until today it stands as one of the 
most significant out-of-school educa- 
tional agencies. Thirty-million radio 
receiving sets in the country means 
that nearly every American school 
child as well as adult is a regular radio 
listener, following any one or several 
of the hundreds of programs offered 
daily by broadcasting stations. 


The school, recognizing the grow- 
ing importance of radio in American 
life, as well as realizing the sound 
value of outstanding present - day 
broadcasts, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of giving radio a place in 
its instructional and activity programs. 


One authority states that radio can best 
be utilized’: 


“1. By individual school systems to reach en- 
tire grades or the school population as a whole, 
for presentation periodically of special subjects, 
or special instruction in ordinary subjects. 

2. By state systems, especially to reach rural 
schools for a variety of purposes; and 

8. In* adult education: a. by promulgating, 
under proper auspices, the distribution of infor- 
mation on a wide variety of subjects of inter- 
est; b. by arranging for an exposition of ques- 
tions of current interest; c. by organizing ex- 
haustive discussion of current public problems 
in a changing social order; d. by effectively 
dramatizing events in history which bear di- 
rectly on current happenings; e. by relaying up- 
to-date news objectively and in timely fashion; 
f. by distributing really good music which by 
means of radio can be sent into any home pos- 
sessing a receivingset; and g, by developing 
appreciation of good literature and the arts by 
people who could not otherwise be reached.” 


Another writer makes the following prac- 
tical statement which might prove stimu- 
lating*: 


1 Russell V. Burkhard, principal, Frank A. 
Day Junior High School, Newtonville, Massachu- 
setts, quoted in Education by Radio, October, 
1936, p. 35. 


2 Raymond H. Greenman, The Microphone, 
June 6, 1936. 


* Tyson, Levering, 
March 29, 1935, p. 15. 


4 Quoted from Broadcasts To Schools (London) 
in Education By Radio, August 1937, p. 37. 


in Education by Radio, 


. the broadcast, if it is successful, will 
enrich the curriculum, and bring into the school 
a breath from the world outside. It is for the 
teacher to choose which particular broadcast, or 
combination of broadcasts, can make the best 
contribution to his particular needs . . .” 

Some teachers have taken advantage of 
radio's possibilities in the classroom, with 
resulting success — still more teachers have 
neglected radio entirely in curricular plan- 
ning. 

The first question always asked by the 
individual teacher concerns securing equip- 
ment basic to any school or class radio- 
study program. In reality, this problem is 
easily solved. 


Every school should have a radio-re- 
ceiver as part of its essential equipment. 
If your school lacks radio facilities at the 
present time, a few convincing words, tact- 
fully presented to your principal or to 
board members, should bring desired re- 
sults. A request for such permanent equip- 
ment will be granted in practically all 
schools, provided the teacher places the re- 


quest near the top of her order of supplies 
for the following year. 


Another method appeared early in the 
depression when students of many elemen- 
tary schools earned their own class or school 
radio by staging paper drives, entertain- 
ments, candy sales, etc. This latter method 
of securing radio facilities, although not rec- 
ommended, may be the only practical 
method to pursue in some schools. 


Local radio dealers in some communities 
have given schools trade-in sets, which, al- 
though older models, are satisfactory receiv- 
ers. This possibility might be studied in 
your community. 


Tyee of equipment is another problem 
confronting schools 
study. Standard radio-receiving set, cover- 
ing regular broadcast band, ordinarily satis- 


inaugurating radio- 


fies classroom needs. In considering the 
radio to be purchased, the quality of re- 
ception is important. Different makes of 
radios should be given fair classroom try- 
outs, and the one which performs most sat- 
isfactorily under varying conditions should 
be selected. Permanent ground and aerial 
connections are conducive to best radio re- 
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ception, and accordingly should be used in 
all class try-out tests. 


A starting point toward a functional 
school-wide radio-study program is one radio 
set, in good working condition, for general 
school use. Such a set makes possible trans- 
fer of facilities from room to room as teach- 
ers occasionally desire to incorporate broad- 
casts into class work. Under this arrange- 
ment, in cases of broadcasts of interest to 
several classes, groups must combine into 
larger listening groups, which is probably 
not satisfactory as a regular instructional 
policy. 

Ideally, and perhaps the ultimate goal to 
be worked toward, is a radio-receiver in 
every school classroom. At first, one set for 
general school use — then several sets to be 


‘exchanged among classes — and finally sep- 


arate equipment for each room. The rapid 
increase in educational programs attests to 
the growing emphasis which is being placed 
in this direction, and the day is not far 
distant when far more programs will be of- 
fered than one teacher or one class will be 
able to follow. At the present time, many 
splendid educational features are broad- 
casted regularly, and are deservit.g of school 
consideration. 


Radio is used in still another form in 
many schools. A recent trend in school- 
house planning is the inclusion of a com- 
munication system with speaking facilities 


in the central office and outlets in all 
rooms. 


One authority states’: 


“The practical sound system for the average 
school is a combination of radio, phonograph 
turntable, and microphone, with a loudspeaker 
in each room. For such equipment the esti- 
mated cost for a twenty-room building is $57 
per room; for forty rooms, $37; and for sixty 
rooms, $27. Radio’s utility is six times its cost.’’ 

Such. a set-up makes possible rebroad- 
casts of selected radio programs, as well as 
the reading of administrative announce- 
ments and presentation of student pro- 
grams. 


A system of this type by all means must 
be maintained in effective working order 
at all times, and should include a control 
board by means of which all outlets may 
be “plugged” from the central office. This 
makes possible most efficient presentation 
of various programs of interest only to cer- 
tain classes, as well as immediate contact 
with all groups as occasion demands. 


In many schools, the central hook-up each 
morning carries announcements and notes 
of general school interest, as well as re- 
broadcasts of regular radio news and edu- 
cational programs. Each morning a few 
schools have a broadcast of general world 
news, edited and presented over the build- 
ing network by the principal or by another 
capable faculty member, a valuable educa- 


5 Baldwin, Boyd, “Radio As A Classroom De- 
vice”, E*ucation by Radio, August 1937, p. 38. 
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tional service to all students in those 
schools, and a practice worth careful con- 
sideration by every administrator in the 
state. 

Similar broadcasts of student music 
and speech work occur in such equipped 
schools. Special programs are presented 
in observance of holidays and outstanding 
school activities, wih performing groups 
appearing before the microphone in the 
central office and the program released 
over loud speakers in all classrooms. 















Ill 






Ebucationar projects of several 
distinct types are offered by radio. 

First, is the use of selected radio pro- 
grams as a part of regular classroom in- 
struction. General school groups are in- 
terested in news broadcasts, commentaries 
on current events, discussions of pressing 
social and economic problems, and similar 
features. News broadcasts are of such 
great educational value, that every junior 
and senior high school should include their 
reception, at least once daily, in the pro- 
gram of every pupil. 

Social studies groups have greatest op- 
portunities of any subject field, with no 
end of valuable programs related to gov- 
ernment—both local and national, to busi- 
ness, to industry, to history of all periods, 
and to _ historical personages. English 
groups, too, have available dramatic and 
literary programs, discussions and examples 
of conversation and kindred arts of expres- 
sion, and, more important, finest type of 
dramatic productions of the world’s great- 
est literature—plays, novels, poetry. 

Additional sustaining programs are feat- 
ured on the air in the fields of Agriculture, 
Science, Art, Music, Home-Making, in fact, 
specialized programs appear regularly upon 
topics of interest to all departments of the 
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modern school. Teachers of all courses 
will profit by examining carefully such 
broadcast offerings of all radio stations. 


An outstanding California educator well 
summarized the possibilities of radio in the 
following manner’: 

“Radio can be the open-sesame, the magic 
touch for the entire class or the entire school. 
It can be used to stimulate and sustain pupil 
interest in projects in science, music, literature. 
It can be used to further interest in dramatics, 
public speaking, diction, and mathematics. Fur- 
thermore, it can be used as a coordinating me- 
dium, for the problems presented in the work- 
ing out of projects may call for the instruc- 
tional services of every department in the school 
and every instructor on the staff. Any one pro- 
gram may call for the cooperation of the classes 
in composition, in speech, shop, art, sewing, and 
physics. Such use of the radio provides means 
for directing projects in all such classes, thereby 
giving new significance to the place of any sub- 
ject in the life of the pupils.” 

Even more important than school-group 
radio listening are the possibilities offered 
for individual-student home-listening. Early 
morning news broadcasts and selected after- 
school, evening, and week-end programs of 
many types are certainly worth recommend- 
ing to students. Every possible encour- 
agement should be given students to follow 
outstanding broadcasts, and, in most cases, 
discussion of the broadcast should follow 
at school, with all student listeners con- 
tributing their reactions to any and all 
phases of the program. 


Prosasry the most powerful single 
factor in developing radio education on the 
coast and by far the most widely used is 
the Thursday morning Standard School 
Broadcast and its affliated Thursday even- 
ing Standard Symphony Hour. Now in its 
llth year, this music-enjoyment program 


Thomas, Frank W., ““Radio—An Instrument 
in Progressive Education”, The Clearing House, 
March 1936, p. 403. 
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is the largest “classroom” on the Pacific 
Slope and Hawaii, reaching over 3,500 
schools and 375,000 students, through facil- 
ities of 13 stations of N.B.C. Blue Network. 
In their sincere and unique effort to foster 
definite home-school listening, the sponsors 
have encouraged further use of the programs 
through the preparation ond distribution of 
helpful teachers’listeners’ study guides. 
Every California school student has much 
to gain from participation in these broad- 
casts. 


Every first period class might benefit by 
a five-minute student-presented news review 
each morning, much of the material com- 
ing from early morning newscasts which 
students listen to before coming to school. 
Some social studies classes require a min- 
imum number of minutes weekly devoted 
to current reading, and include radio news 
listening as part of the time. 

Each class should compile a list of best 
programs on the air, and try to encourage 
every student to follow as many of these 
as are practicable. 


Third, distinct values result to students 
from participation in school-sponsored 
broadcasts over local radio stations. Nearly 
all local stations feature regularly-scheduled 
school programs developed, in most cases, 
as part of class work in music, dramatics, 
English, social sciences, in fact, all depart- 
ments of the modern school. 

Educational Script Exchange, Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., has available for free 
loan to teachers hundreds of radio scripts, 
covering practically all phases of education. 
Address a request to the exchange for a 
copy of its catalogue. 

Radio has a most effective agent in both 
parental education and teacher-growth ac- 
tivities. Various district units of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers sponsor 
sustaining weekly programs over local sta- 
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tions, chiefly for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing mothers and fathers with aspects of 
public school work. “New World” broad- 
casts of California Teachers Association, 
“Education Today” of California State De- 
partment of Education, and the various 
Offices of Education and National Educa- 
tion Association programs, to mention but 
a few, possess similar values. 


Colleges and Universities 


Practically every California college and 
university sponsors regular and _ special- 
feature educationally-rich radio broadcasts 
over local stations and over afhliates of the 
three major networks. University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University, and University 
of Southern California have been leaders 
in this field for many years, and each is 
presenting several such programs at the 
present time. Claremont Colleges, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, College of the Pacific, 
California Institute of Technology, and the 
seven California State Colleges, are other 
institutions now sponsoring feature pro- 
Many of these colleges are now 
offering regular courses in Radio Broad- 
casting and Radio Education. 

Teachers should consult daily newspaper 
radio listings for times and stations of all 
educational broadcasts. 


grams. 


I: full educational value is to be received 
from the radio it is essential that careful 
study be made of its offerings and careful 
organization be applied to its school treat- 
ment. 

One school, Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, issues a regular weekly 
Radio Bulletin for student and teacher use 
in planning radio listening. Each bulletin 
is divided into two sections, one on pro- 
grams which might be, and are, used in the 
classroom, and one on programs which 
teachers may care to call to the attention 
of their students for home listening. Con- 
cise annotations, listing participants and 
features, follow each program recommenda- 
tion. 

Materials for the Sequoia Radio Bulletin 
are secured for the most part from advance 
publications issued by the major networks, 
and are carefully reviewed by faculty mem- 
bers before they are added to the bulletin. 
A library of supplementary material (teach- 
ers’ manuals, study guides, sample scripts, 
addressed, etc.,) on educational broadcasts 
has been built up as an important part 
of the program. 

School people throughout the state who 
are interested in the development of a sim- 
ilar project in their own school might profit 
by addressing a stamped, self-addressed 
legal-size envelop for a copy of Sequoia 
Radio Bulletin to Donald L. Cherry, radio 
adviser, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City. 


In surveying the broad field of Radio 


Education, one should contact the many 
nation-wide groups which are pioneering 
outstanding work at the present time. These 
groups include not only the three major 
radio networks, but also many endowed 
professional organizations. The leaders in- 
clude: 


1. California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. Each issue of “California Schools”, 
official monthly publication of the department, 
presents a schedule of broadcasts especially rec- 
ommended for school use. The department also 
sponsors “Education Today”, a regular Saturday 
program, over KGO, San Francisco. 


2. Columbia Broadcasting Company, 485 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City, or KSFO, San 
Francisco, or KNX, Hollywood. For several 
years, this company has operated “The Ameri- 
ean School of the Air’, a series of programs 
put on daily during school hours and designed 
especially for school use. CBS also has many 
special features that are worthwhile in supple- 
menting school-room work. 


3. Mutual- Don Lee Broadcasting System, 
KFRC, San Francisco, or loca! outlet station. 
This network features many programs of value 
to school listening groups. Several of the mem- 
ber stations in California cities offer additional 
programs for local release. 


4. National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, 60 East 40th Street, New York City. 
This organization was set up in 1930 to study 
the whole problem of radio and education. It 
is closely in touch with what is being done 
throughout the country, and it has perhaps the 
most comp‘ete library of information on the 
radio and broadcasting. 


5. National Associatien of Broadcasters, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. This 
association is, as its name indicates, interested 
in radio particularly from the broadcasting side. 
It can help in supplying information on what 
programs are available, and also on how to 
broadcast. 


6. National Broadcasting Company, R.C.A. 
Building, New York City, or offices in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, or other cities in which 
outlet stations are located. NBC does not have 
a formally-organized school of the air, but it 
carries numerous series of programs that are 
p'anned for children and young people both in 
and out of school. These go out over both the 
Red and Blue networks, but local station man- 
agers decide which of them they will carry. 


7. National Committee on Education by Radio, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. This com- 
mittee has been active in the field of the edu- 
cational use of radio and is prepared to co- 
operate with those interested in developing that 
use. A monthly bulletin, “Education By Ra- 
dio’, is issued. 

8. National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. NEA has 
long been a leader in furthering the use of 
radio in American education. During 1938-9, the 
association is presenting four weekly programs 
over major networks. Write for announcements 
and supplementary materials. 


9. Office of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. This office has been 
granted special funds to develop the use of 
radio in education, It has been sending out a 
regular series of educational programs. It also 
has prepared a considerable number of scripts 
suitable for broadcasting use by pupils, lists of 
sources of information on educational radio, 
and similar material. Its “Radio Manual” shou!d 
be in the hands of every teacher who is respon- 
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sible for pupil or other broadcasting. The Office 
has a staff of technical experts, prepared to 
answer inquiries from teachers. 


Ix smaller schools, the -individual teacher 
or the principal should plan and develop 
the school program in Radio Education— 
in larger schools, best results will probably 
occur when a radio director or a radio 
committee cares for the organization and 
administration of the program. 

Have you used radio as a part of class- 
room instruction? If you have, address a 
note, telling of procedures, results, extent 
of program, etc., to the writer. A report 
will then be prepared, listing successful 
teaching programs. 


The Elementary Principalship: A Real 
Job, is the title of a splendid message by 
Dr. John A. Sexson published in recent 
issue of the National Elementary Principal, 
bulletin of N.E.A. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 


The Great Road, by Frederic Arnold 
Kummer, published by John C. Winston 
Company, a handsome volume of 319 pages, 
with illustrations, is an adventurous record 
of the great highway from Baskra to Cairo, 
and is a dramatic cross-section of world 
history. The swift, dramatic style makes 
the story interesting to young people and 
history teachers alike. 


Courage 


I: took courage to come here 
To live here 
To die here. 
It took courage to bear 
The wear 
The tear 
And not to care if there wasn’t the 
Choicest meats and bread 
And not a soft bed 
To lay your tired head 
Down on 
When the sun had gone. 
It took courage to see your loved ones go 
But maybe they were happier 
We don’t know. 
It took courage to clear the land away 
So that we could have some place to stay. 
But with all this courage they helped 
Make the great U. S. A. 
Marion Duckworth, Pupil, 7th Grade*, 
Coalinga Junior High School, 
Fresno County. 


* Her class has been studying The Pioneers. 
Poem sent by Louis P. Linn, assistant superin- 
tendent, Fresno County Schools. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


PROBLEMS OF CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE SUPERVISION 


Sam Glane, Attendance Supervisor, Compton Union District 
Junior High Schools, Los Angeles County 


es education has 
given rise to various problems relating 
te its enforcement. 

California has attained an enviable 
position among the other states in rais- 
ing the minimum age limit to 18 with 
the exception of students attending 
continuation school who have full- 
time employment. 

A review of problems facing at- 
tendance supervisors illustrates clearly 
the diversity of situations arising from 
the enforcement of compulsory edu- 
cation. 

The fact that parents make no ef- 
fort to have their children enrolled in 
school upon coming into California 
from some other state may often seri- 
ously hinder the educational progress 
of the child unless the case is reported 
or the child found in the neighbor- 
hood before much time out of school 
has elapsed. 

One such situation was that of a 
family from Kentucky who were tem- 
porarily living with relatives in a 
rather crowded home. Inasmuch as 
they were intending to move into 
their own home in time, the father 
continued to neglect having his son 
and daughter, both of legal school 
age, register at the nearest school. 

The boy happened to be seen working 
with his father at a fruit stand during 
school hours; but it took several calls 
by the Los Angeles City Attendance 
Department, to whom the case had 
been referred, before the father was 
finally contacted and the children 
enrolled. 

Lack of cooperation on the part of stu- 


dents themselves often results in delay 
before an investigation is completed to de- 


Citizenship and the Constitution 
by Leland S. Martin, teacher of citizenship, 
Humboldt Evening High School, San Francisco. 
A compact text on federal and state constitu- 
tions. Fourth Edition. For teachers, students 
and prospective citizens. 50 cents a copy; 10 
copies, 40c each; 20 or more copies, 35 cents 
each. Leland S. Martin, 114 Granville Way, San 
Francisco, or California School Book Depository, 
159 New Montgomery St., S. F.; 1233 Hope 


Street, L.A. Imelude 5c per copy for postage 
and tax if ordered direct. 


termine the reason for absence. Incorrect 
addresses are left at the office, or the most 
recent home address to which the student 
moved subsequent to registration is not re- 
ported. One student, attending the Comp- 
ton Secondary District on a permit, per- 
sisted in giving his place of employment 
as his home address, although he had lost 
this work some time previously. Several 
attempts to find the boy were made and 
notes addressed to his mother at her known 
address were left unanswered. The matter 
finally had to be turned back to the school 
issuing the permit. 

Another difficulty along this line ac- 
counts for a large amount of truancy 
throughout the state; this is the situation 
in which a student and his family all move 
out of the school district and do not report 
the new address nor enroll in school in the 
new district. Children are frequently found 
in the streets who have not been in school 
for years for this reason and the fact that 
nobody reported them. 


Habitual truancy arises from various and 
sundry causes, but once a child in his later 
teens decides he does not like to attend 
school and acts accordingly with no amount 
of persuasion altering his attitude, then 
even a term at forestry camp frequently 
cannot change his mind. In fact, he begins 
to attract boy friends to stay out of school 
with him and even the action of his pro- 
bation officer to make him less of a prob- 
lem in the community, in some cases, is 
futile. 


One solution to this problem is some- 
times employment. One maladjusted child 
could not under any circumstances adapt 
himself to school, nor could the curriculum 
in any way be fitted to his temperament. 
He had run away from home five different 
times, once for as long as two months; but 
once he had been granted a work permit 
and had secured employment, a more sat- 
isfactory response toward his home en- 
vironment became evident. Enrollment in 
CCC camp has often been a solution to 
the problem of maladjustment in schoul. 


Another problem presented by the em- 
ployers was verification of age. Boys are 
not permitted to work in bowling alleys 
who are under eighteen years of age unless 
they have a work permit; but when some 
falsified their age, they were accepted for 
such employment. Similarly, girls working 
as usherettes in motion picture theatres 
would give their incorrect ages and work 
past ten in the evening, which is specific- 
ally prohibited for minors under 18. 
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One such girl, who actually represented 
the theatre on a float in a local parade, 
was reported truant from school over a 


few months, having been given a permit 
to attend school in an adjoining district. 
No effort to ascertain the correct age of 
the applicant for employment was made in 
either case. 


Early morning paper routes or shopping 
news deliveries also present a difficulty, 
in that most route managers do not enforce 
the prohibition of employment prior to 
five o'clock in the morning, many boys 
beginning such work as early as 3:30 a.m. 

One other problem arising from insuffi- 
cient cooperation by employers is notifica- 
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tion of the termination of employment of 
minors who have been excused from full 
time school attendance. To meet this situ- 
ation, printed post cards giving the date of 
termination of the employment are handed 
to the students with their work permit, to 
be presented to their employers. 

The matter of early marriage, even prior 
to the legal age of 16, is ordinarily ignored 
by the school authorities in that there is 
no interference from this source unless the 
marriage bureau asks for a verification of 
age. However, married girls are not en- 
couraged to continue 
junior high schools. 

Such early marriages frequently result in 
indigency, and the need of uniform federal 
marriage laws is particularly pertinent here. 
Court rulings usually do not require school 
attendance of married girls, regardless of 
age. 


in attendance at 


UO wsarisractory home environ- 
ment frequently results in a low attendance 
record. Maladjustment arising from pov- 
erty in the home or the step-parent situa- 


tion carries on into the school. 


The case of one boy comes to mind 
whose step-father was only 10 years older 
than the boy and who exercised no au- 
thority over the youngster. He became a 
discipline problem in school and confessed 
his guilt in putting sugar in the carburetor 
of one teacher's car, resulting in a large 
repair bill for the teacher. 


His mother frequently kept him home 
on the slightest complaint or to assist her 
in the household, although she would 
claim he stayed home due to a cold and 
permit him to dig with shovel and spade 
around the damp ground in the garden all 
day, perspiring freely. 

A 13-year-old girl living with a married 
sister and their family was habitually truant 
until her father, who lived in the northern 
part of the state, took her to live with him. 
He was separated from her mother, and 
the broken home probably had a great 
deal to do with her wanderlust. 


Her attendance became regular under 
the watchful supervision of her father; but 
she again ran off to her sister, and it was 
revealed that the father expected to force 
her into a marriage, although she was be- 
low legal age. The case was finally car- 
ried to Juvenile Court. 


Doctors’ statement and certificates have 
often created puzzling situations. In one 
case a doctor’s advice against a boy's at- 
tendance in school was followed up and 
interpreted by the doctor himself to be 
merely an excuse from strenuous physical 
exercise, such as gym, due to high blood 
pressure and an infection of the neck. 
This was explained to the parents, and the 
child re-enrolled for only four days when 
another medical statement was brought ex- 


cusing the boy from school for the remain- 
der of the semester. His parents managed 
the golf links of a country club and it was 
very possible that the boy may have been 
used to caddy in spite of the physical 
detriment. 

Furthermore, the excessive coddling of a 
youngster can sometimes be carried to the 
extreme. In one case, a parent had to be 
called to Juvenile Court before the fre- 
quent absences of his son were discontin- 
ued. The boy had been very ill two years 
previously, and upon the slightest cough or 
tickle in his throat or any sign of dampness 
in the air or fog he was encouraged to stay 
home. 

Both parents were employed and away 
from home, although the boy was practi- 
cally always found at home. Yet, during 
the entire period of time over which the 
boy had been kept out of school, totaling 
over 200 days, no medical statement was 
at any time secured concerning his physical 
condition. Nothing was said as to whether 
regular attendance could be expected, either 
by any competent physician or nurse. 

In another case, a girl brought a state- 
ment by a physician to the effect that her 
physical condition did not permit her to 
attend school, yet no definite diagnosis 
could be given. It was later ascertained 
that the girl had been employed as a sec- 
retary by this doctor, and she was made a 
ward of the court and ordered to attend 
full time school. Physical conditions such 
as diabetes, epilepsy, and various types of 
skin diseases have at times contributed to 
irregular attendance and apparently no 
medical check-up was able to remove such 
conditions. 


Disobedience 


Disobedience of authority has been mani- 
fested by students, at times to the detri- 
ment of their school attendance. Suspen- 
sion or expulsion from school for cause 
are instances. Some have driven cars 
without a driver's license until they were 
discovered truant and reported to the Mo- 
tor Vehicles Department. 

In one such case a 14-year-old Russian 
youngster almost ran over some elementary 
school children, and he was so short that 
he would not have been able to reach the 
brake in an emergency without releasing 
the steering wheel. He was found to have 
been truant from school that day. 

Some children hope to evade continued 
school attendance by giving fictitious ad- 
dresses to which they are supposedly mov- 
ing and verification cannot be secured un- 
til a report is received that the child is 
elsewhere within the school district. 

One girl who attempted this was referred 
to the probation department before re- 
enrollment was secured at school. Transfer 
to another school does not always guaran- 
tee enrollment in the other school, an? 
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such lack of registration in some cases has 
resulted in purposeful loss of school time 
by the student. 

Sometimes an unfavorable attitude of an 
older brother will influence the actions of 
the younger brother, resulting in disrespect 
of authority. Often the attitude of the 
parents may be one which is reflected in 
the child’s disregard of the attendance laws. 

Running away from home and conse- 
quent absence from school demands the 
cooperation of local police, sheriff's office, 
and parents and can only be discouraged 
by stern measures and an investigation of 
home conditions by a probation officer. 
Corporal punishment with the consent of 
the parents was in one case a happy solu- 
tion of this problem. 


Onxz of the most vexing problems of 
non-attendance in our present-day schools 
is that of the feeble-minded and mentally 
incapacitated. In the cases of some chil- 
dren even in the elementary schools the 
educational progress is so retarded due to 
low intellectual potentiality that they are let 
loose in the community and remain ever- 
lastingly helpless. 

In some cases, an inferiority complex is 
developed to the point where a belligerent 
and stubborn attitude is adopted as com- 
pensatory. As one parent wrote in such 
a case: 


“As long as he is forced to attend school with 
boys he knows are superior to him mentally, 
this condition grows more pronounced; he 
realizes he is considered the ‘dumb-bell’ of the 
class, as he expresses it, and we feel that 
school under these circumstances is doing him 
more harm than good.” 


Another perplexing case was that of a 
12-year-old boy who had never attended 
public school. He had been enrolled at a 
private school for two years and was found 
te be definitely subnormal, not even having 
learned to write his name. The condition 
had been due to an automobile accident 
since which time he was also subject to epi- 
leptic fits. The boy could hardly be un- 
derstood when questioned in the street as 
to his residence, and his mother said he 
was just learning to speak and do simple 
errands. Such instances forbode a future 
burden upon the community. 


* + #* 


Albert Lyser, noted San _ Francisco 
teacher and principal, passed away at the 
age of 89. He came to California from 
Germany as a youth and taught first in 
Los Gatos, where he attracted the atten- 
tion of John Swett. 

Mr. Lyser moved to San Francisco in 
1868 and served at South Cosmopolitan 
Grammar School, now Adams Elementary 
School; John Swett School, and in suc- 
cession James Lick, Roosevelt and Irving M. 
Scott Schools, retiring from the latter as 
principal in 1923. 
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Travelers—Book Early! 
J. J. Mullin, Los Angeles 


Wiou04 international skies clearing 
rapidly and prospects for the greatest travel 
season in several years looming for 1939, 
steamship companies are taking stock of 
the total tonnage available to handle the 
coming spring and summer business. 

Replacements by many of the leading 
lines of fast new liners for the older type 
of vessels ensure a new high standard in 
comfort for the 1939 season. However, the 
total amount of passenger accommodation 
has not been greatly increased by the 
launching of new ships as the older vessels 
have been retired from service as the new 
ones were ready. Other new vessels are 
announced and building; but these will not 
be ready in time to ease the 1939 situation. 

In Europe, in particular, a great increase 
in tourist traffic is expected for the coming 
season. Affairs of state on the Continent 
are once again proceeding normally and 
many interesting changes have occurred 
since last season. Central Europe is en- 
tirely reorganized, with attendant changes 
in social and economic life. 

South America, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia have come to the front with a rush 
in popularity during recent years when 
travelers were forced to look about for new 
fields to conquer. Advance reservations in- 
dicate even at this date that ships will be 
fully booked earlier than usual to all parts 
of the world. 

Alaska has been discovered by Eastern 
vacationists in the last year or two. This 
is largely due, it is believed, to publicity 
attending the government colonization re- 
cently begun. The effect has been that 
many Pacific Coast residents have been dis- 
appointed when they applied for accom- 
modations after waiting too long for signs 
of Spring to urge them to begin planning 
a summer vacation. The same condition is 
true in the Honolulu and Inter-Coastal 
trades. 

Pacific Coast travel agents, with these 
facts in mind, are losing no opportunity to 
urge their clients to PLAN THEIR VA- 
CATIONS NOW. Berthing sheets are 
open on all lines—the world over! It costs 
no more, your agent will tell you, to get 
in touch with him during the early winter, 
plan your probable sailing dates at leisure, 
and select your choice of the fine steamer 
accommodation that he now has to offer. 

Travelers are coming to realize that a 
purely nominal deposit put down at this 
time will safeguard exactly the accommoda- 
tions that they would want to use if their 
later plans, to be completed at leisure, ma- 
terialize. They know that the travel agent 
exists solely by the service and protection 
that he can give his clients and passengers 
have lost the old fear of changing their 
plans if necessary after they have “booked.” 





Deposits, it should be clearly understood, 
are fully refundable right up to within very 
reasonable dates prior to scheduled depar- 
ture of the ships in question and passen- 
gers now realize that by depositing early 
they risk nothing; but on the contrary; are 
acting to protect their own interests. 

This year unprecedented numbers of 
clients of the Mullin Travel Service and 
other old established agencies are making 
these tentative reservations NOW, and it 
is urged that all those who appreciate com- 
fort in steamer travel take heed and fol- 
low their wise example. 


* * # 


Marion H. Ketcham, assistant secretary 
and principal clerk, Public School Teach- 
ers Retirement Salary Fund Board, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, re- 
cently married George John Wachhold in 
Sacramento. She is known throughout Cali- 
fornia because of her long connection with 
the state teachers retirement system. 


* * * 


Christmas Luncheon 


California Home Economics Association, 
Southern Section, will hold its Christmas 
luncheon meeting under direction of Mrs. 
Madeline Crowell, chairman, Saturday 
morning, December 10, 10:00-12:00 m., 
Hotel Huntington, Pasadena; luncheon at 
12:15; price $1.30; trip to Huntington 
Library in the afternoon. 


Dr. Vierling Kersey, Los Angeles City 
superintendent of schools, will lead the 
panel discussion. Luncheon speakers: Dr. 
Frederick Woellner, Dr. Nixon Carver, and 
Dr. Margaret E. Bennett. — E. Ineta Nel- 
son, president; Eva Bickel, corresponding 
secretary; Eugenia M. Provin, publicity 
chairman. 


Christmas Tours 


A NEW innovation in Christmas Tours 
to Mexico is being presented by Panamex, 
Ltd., Los Angeles, West Coast Mexico 
travel specialists. For the first time in the 
history of Mexican travel, a fleet of three 
Pullman hotel cruise cars will be operated 
for the Christmas holiday excursion. 

An unusual itinerary has been arranged in- 
eluding Christmas in Mexico, where a typical 
Mexican festival will be held; and a stopover 
at historic Queretaro. 

Don E. Hillman, president of Panamex, Ltd., 
and nationally-known Mexico tour operator, be- 
lieves that the creation of the “Royal Aztec” 
hotel cruise cars will greatly increase winter 
traffic to the Mexican capital. “I am firmly 
convinced”, states Mr. Hillman, “‘that many new 
travellers will include Mexico in the 1938-39 
tour programs due to our forthcoming operation 
of hotel cars consisting of private staterooms 
with toilet and wash basin. In addition to the 
newly-offered travel comforts, probably the out- 
standing feature is the fact that accommodations 
may be purchased in our private staterooms at 
less than the previous cost of lower berths.” 

The first departure of the Royal Aztec is lim- 
ited to three hotel cars. 

A descriptive brochure of this new Panamex 
offering will be mailed upon request. 








Margaret Graham 


Roy W. Cloud 


Wears ago, when I was a superinten- 
dent of schools, I was intimately acquainted 
with a family which lived in my home 
town. The father was killed in an accident, 
leaving a wife and four children. After a 
severe struggle on the part of the mother, 
three of the children grew to man and 
womanhood, strong and healthy. 


The baby of the family, when about 15 
(which was ten years ago) suffered a stroke 
of infantile paralysis. For these ten years 
shé has been in a wheel chair. She will 
probably be in the same physical condition 
during a great part of her life. This brave 
young lady, in order that she might help 
to assist in family expenses, has taken the 
agency for Newsweek, to secure subscrip- 
tions for this magazine from teachers and 
schools. 

Those who have used Newsweek know 
of the wonderfully fine material it con- 
tains. The regular price is $4 a year, but 
there is a special rate of $2.25 a year for 
teachers. If copies are ordered for use of 
the pupils, a bulk order price is given of 
5 cents per copy for a minimum of 5 
copies which must be ordered for at least 
a period of 5 weeks; if .0 copies a week 
are ordered, a free desk copy is provided. 

Anyone anywhere in California inter- 
ested in securing Newsweek for them- 
selves or for their schools may have these 
special rates by writing to Margaret 
Graham, 46 Waller Street, San Francisco. 
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Host to more educators, club- 
women, and movie elite than 
any other Western hotel. 


Where Rates Are Right 
Singles $3.50 up 
Doubles $5.00 up 
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A LOS ANGELES 


C.T.A. Honor Sehools 
(Continued from page 31) 


Bay Section 


San Francisco—Alvarado, Bay View, Ex- 
celsior, Fremont, Garfield, Geary, Hancock, 
Hawthorne, John Muir, Madison, Sanchez, 
Shriners Hospital, Bryant Division of Sun- 
shine, and Twin Peaks. 

San Leandro Elementary Schools 100% 
—Lincoln, McKinley, 
Washington. 

Hayward Elementary Schools 100%— 
Bret Harte, Markham, Burbank, Muir, Fair- 
view, Hayward Highlands, 
Primary. 


Roosevelt, and 


and Pacific 


Richmond—Fairmont, Grant, Harding, 
Lincoln, Peres, Stege, and Washington. 

Napa City—Intermediate and John L. 
Shearer Schools. 

San Joaquin County—David Bixler, 
Delphi, Lone Tree, Ray Union, Victor, and 
Tracy Union High School. 

San Mateo County—Belmont School. 

Santa Clara County—Fremont School at 
Santa Clara, Oak Grove School, and Union 
School. 

Solano County—Benicia 
Grammar Schools. 

Vallejo City—Vallejo Junior High 
School, Charles F. Curry, Farragut, and 
McKinley. 

Sonoma County—Burbank and Fremont 
Schools at Santa Rosa, Felta, Riebli, 
Sotoyome, Steuben, Coleman Valley, Eagle, 
Horicon, Lambert, Ocean View, Ridenhour, 
Spring Hill and Santa Rosa High School. 

Marin County—Novato Grammar School. 


Piedmont City 100% —Egbert W. Beach, 
Frank C. Havens, Wildwood Grammar 
Schools, and Piedmont High School. Harry 
W. Jones, superintendent 


Primary and 


This is the nineteenth consecutive 
year that Piedmont City Schools have 
had 100% membership in California 
Teachers Association. 


Northern Section 


Red Bluff Union High School, Tehama 
County, is enrolled 100% for its tenth 
consecutive year.—Robert R. Hartzell, dis- 
trict superintendent. 


* * * 


Publicize Your Community 


Tue voice of the western public will 
decide the fate of a major advertising cam- 
paign in 1939 as contemplated by the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company, Associated 
Division, according to Harold R. Deal, ad- 
vertising manager. 

Issuing a million voting cards through 
all Associated dealers to the citizens of 


every county or section of the west coast, 
Associated is requesting replies to decide if 
the public wants a second series of popular 
“Stamps of the West,” similar to the cur- 
rent pictorial issue. 


If the reply is affirmative, the voter is 
asked to suggest suitable local topics for 
a new issue of stamps to be released next 
year, Deal states. The volume of votes on 
subjects concerning scenic and _ historic 
points of interest, events and personalities 
of importance, will influence the final de- 
cision. The ballots are to be turned in be- 
fore January 1, 1939. 


The voice of the people should indicate 
their enthusiasm for and loyalty to their 
respective locales, with regard to obtaining 
wide-spread publicity through this me- 
dium. Each and every community will 
have the opportunity to thus influence As- 
sociated’s decision concerning the issuance 
of a second series of “Stamps of the West”. 

The current issue of Associated’s stamps 
comprises 100 subjects. Over 90 million 
stamps have been printed, together with 
750,000 stamp books. Thousands of col- 
lectors have shown unusual interest in the 
attractive pictorial stamps which depict 
events, historic and current landmarks, 
wonders, beauty spots, highways, and 
famous personalities of the west. 


* * ca 


Isleton Chamber of Commerce, Sacra- 
mento County, has as its new president 
Reginald Lichty, elementary school teacher 
there and graduate of Sacramento Junior 


College and Chico State College. 
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Lines on a Teacher’s 
Institate 


Lawrence Barfell, Teacher Laguna Beach 
High School, Orange County 


A thousand thoughts . . 
here to sweep 

A thousand cobwebbed cranium fac- 
tories. 


. a thousand 


I NTELLIGENTIA .. . gathered from the 
field 

Of education; To hear of speeches, shocked 
and dry 

Like grain that’s garnered in a thousand 
cocks 

Unthrashed; each kernel nurtured on the 

_ soil 

Of common knowledge . 

of time 


. . from the toll 


That rolls eternal in unending flow. 

Yet hark! Again the fallen curtains rise, 

And “Orpheus in the Underwelt” sweeps 
out; 

Engulfing, stirring strains by Offenbach 

Borne on a thousand strings and winded 
brass. 

A multitude of voices raised in song | 

That carried heart and soul of each along 

Unfettered roads of soul uplifting joy .. . 

High over cleft, the dismal deep abyss 

Of shocks, 
ployed. 

Oh, give us more of song!. . 
fulness. 

(Note: Called to mind by an institute where 


teachers responded to a soul-stirring period of 
group singing.) 


drear education’s grains de- 


. and mirth- 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


AN ORIENTATION PROGRAM FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


John R. Bunting, Teacher-Counselor, Fremont High School, Oakland 


ee High School has just 
finished the sixth consecutive semester 
in a course in orientation. The value 
of the course to the pupils and coun- 
sellors is proving to be a good invest- 


ment. It seemed probable that some 
features of the program might have 
practical application in other schools. 

The course is a result of an evolu- 
tionary process in which the adminis- 
trative staff and counseling group of 
the school have been constantly co- 
operating. A draft of the plan was 
discussed thoroughly before it was ap- 
proved by the assistant superinten- 


dent in charge of individual guidance. 
It was set up as an experiment, since 
this was the first time the counselor 
had taken charge of the orientation 
work under such a plan in an Oak- 
land high school. The need for some 
such program had long been appar- 
ent to the staff and counselors. Ar- 
rangements were made for the L-10 
counselor to meet all of the L-10 Eng- 
lish classes one day a week for the 
purpose of orientation. The content 
of the course fits more nearly the field 
of English than any other subject. A 
further advantage was that all L-10 
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pupils are programmed for the same 
English course. 

Each counselor has taken what he 
or she wished from the preceding 
counselors without hesitation, usually 
adding a few new ideas. The course 
as it stands now is briefly indicated 
below. 


A Tenfold Plan 


1. Two meetings are devoted to the dis- 
cussion and explanation of the school regu- 
lations and routine, and to the introduction 
of the new students to those members of 
the staff and clerical force which experience 
has proved the pupils contact most often. 

2. One meeting is devoted to the subject 
of study-guides in which pupils are given 
the best available advice and hints for learn- 
ing. This work is followed up in other L-10 
courses. 

3. Although only one meeting is allowed 
for the presentation of library skills and 
techniques, the English teachers devote con- 
siderable time to library instruction, after 
the background is given in orientation. 

4. The student programs for the next 
semester, in terms of what the school offers 
and what the pupil needs, are discussed and 
made out during two meetings. Most of the 
ground work for actual programming is 


_ done in these meetings, and is finished with 


follow-up conferences in the counselor's of- 
fice whenever necessary. 

5. School clubs, traditions, and student 
government are allowed three meetings in 
the schedule, with student speakers used al- 
most exclusively for the presentations. 

6. Girls and boys sports are discussed at 
one meeting, and again student speakers are 
used. 

7. Opportunities in drama, publications, 
and music are shown in one meeting, with 
samples of what the school has to offer be- 
ing furnished by the pupils enrolled in 
these departments. 

8. Two meetings are devoted specifically 
to a practical treatment of trades, crafts, 
business, and professions. The aim is to sew 
the seed of desire for future knowledge, and 
to awaken an urge in the pupil to orient 
himself in the vocational field. Plans are be- 
ing considered for a personal follow-up with 
each individual on these vocational sugges- 
tions. 

9. Three meetings are devoted to the tre- 
mendous topics of health and personality. 
Here again the desideratum is to stimulate 
interest in physical and mental adjustments, 
and in the importance of good physical and 
mental health. 

10. The last meeting is devoted to an in- 
formal discussion involving evaluation of 
self, criticisms, and in looking forward to 
new challenges. 

The central theme of the course is ex- 
pressed in the title, Trailblazing to Adult- 


hood. The class members are known as 
Trailblazers, Frontiersmen, Pioneers, etc. 

The counselor meets with the English 
classes for the first time during the second 
week of the semester and for the last time 
the second week before the end of the 
semester. 


The relationship between the counselor 
and his pupils is almost ideal: free, informal, 
and without pressure. The L-10 counselor 
is given no teaching load aside from his 
work with the counseling group. The aver- 
age time spent with the pupils in this man- 
ner is ten hours a week, with approximately 
thirty-six pupils in each group. The re- 
mainder of the counselor's time is spent in 
interviewing, making home calls, and in 
general organization. 

No marks are given for the orientation 
course. Each pupil is given syllabus sheets 
at every meeting for his own notes. During 
the semester these are kept in a separate 
binder and eventually form a collection of 
approximately 30 pages for the pupil's per- 
sonal use. 

The number of students used for presen- 
tations in the course varies with the coun- 
selor. The range is from 50 to 300 for the 
semester, including members of the L-10 
class as well as older pupils. Usually a pupil 
gives a presentation to all the groups meet- 
ing on one day. The next day a different 
pupil gives a presentation on the same sub- 
ject. This plan of organization gives a larger 
number of students a chance to participate, 
at the same time removing the necessity of 
any one person missing an excessive amount 
of school. 


Small Groups Are Best 


It has been found that this method of 
meeting the counseling group in compara- 
tively small numbers, regularly, has several 
advantages. For instance, it gives the coun- 
selor an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with all the members of the group; 
this is usually accomplished by the middle 
of the semester. Also, there is the oppor- 
tunity of meeting these youngsters in a 
classroom situation where the counselor gets 
a better picture of a given individual's be- 
havior in the group, and where he is able 
to observe it first-hand. More experienced 
counselors report that a larger number of 
parents familiarize themselves with the 
school’s efforts in their children’s behalf 
than did so before orientation was given. 


Ix these days when the education of all 
the children of all the people is the goal, 
the obligation of the school for adequate 
counseling service becomes more and more 
apparent. Techniques for accomplishing 
pert of this service in groups are necessary. 
This plan, which has been in use at Fre- 
mont for three years, has proved remark- 
ably efficient for the branch of counseling 
service known as Orientation. 
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Supplementary Reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price 8 .60 





OUR ZOO BOOK is the fourth book 
published in the Jim and Jo Ann series, 
the Social Studies Experience Readers. 


Like the first three books of the series, 
this book also is of easy first grade 
reading level and features the candid 
camera type of illustration. 


Center of interes: OUR ZOO BOOK 
is especially useful where experiences of 
the group are centering around the sub- 
jects: 


I. Wild Animals 
1. The Zoo 
II. Pets 


III. How the Family Spends Its 
Leisure Time 


Books now available in this series are: 
OUR STORE BOOK 
OUR BOAT BOOK 
OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 
OUR ZOO BOOK 
OUR SCHOOL 


In preparation is: 


BOOK. 
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United States Unit of Service, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York City, issues help- 
ful goodwill materials for teachers of his- 
tory and other social studies. 


It is sponsored by Lucis Trust, founded 
by Alice Ann Bailey and Foster Bailey in 
1922, and now supported by over 2,000 
friends interested in world service and in- 
ternational goodwill. 


Huntington Exhibitions 


Niw exhibits, marking the reopening 
of Huntington Library and Art Gallery for 
the 11th season, range from a collection of 
the first books printed in the New World — 
in Mexico’400 years ago — to original archi- 
tectural drawings of Thomas Jefferson. 


Another exhibit is a selection of letters, 
diaries, account-books, and other source: 
materials showing what life was like in Los 
Angeles County, 1850 to 1870. It treats 
of the transition from the old Spanish-Cali- 
fornian cattle ranches to the industrial and 
agricultural economy of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. 

The schedule of open days now includes every 
afternoon but Monday, and the visiting hours 


are from 1:15 to 4:30 o’clock. Cards of admis- 
sion may be reserved by telephone or mail. 


Fred L. McNally, for many years execu- 
tive vice-president, sales and advertising 
manager of Rand McNally & Company, 
536 Clark Street, Chicago, is retiring from 
active management. A. A. Belford, vice- 
president, in charge of the company’s San 
Francisco office, for 19 years, was elected 
as general manager of the company. 


COMING 


December 1—San Francisco Classroom 
Teachers Association; dinner honoring 
Legislators. Womens City Club. 7 p.m. 

December 3—Los Angeles Elementary 
Teachers Club; breakfast. 9 a.m. Town 
and Gown Club, Los Angeles. 

December 9—C.T.A. Legislative Com- 
mittee. Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

December 9—C.T.A. Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 

December 10—C.T.A. Council of Edu- 
cation; semi-annual meeting. Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 

December 10—California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Section; 
annual Christmas luncheon. Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles. 


December 15—National Observance 
of Anniversary of the Ratification of 
the Bill of Rights. National Re- 
dedication. 

December 29-30—National Council of 


Teachers of Mathematics; joint meeting 
with A.A.A.S.; Williamsburg, Virginia. 


1939 


1939—Friends of Education. First Pan- 
American Congress. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 


February 11—Alameda County Educa- 
tional Association; annual luncheon. Hotel 


Oakland. 


February 18, 1939—Opening, 
Gate International Exposition, 
Island, San Francisco Bay. 

Febrruary 25-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; annual 


Golden 


Treasure 
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convention. 
son, Pasadena, president. 


Cleveland. Dr. John A. Sex- 


March 3-4—American Association of 
Junior Colleges; annual conference. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
president of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, is president of the Association. 

March 31-April 2—California Elemen- 
tary Principals Association; annual conven- 
tion. Oakland. 

April 3-6—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
49th annual conference. San Francisco. 


April 8—C.T.A. Annual Meeting; State 
Council of Education. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

April 9—Easter Sunday. 

‘April 10-14—Association for Childhood 
Education; 46th annual convention. Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

May 20—Teachers Day at the Exposi- 
tion. 

May 20—School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section. 

June 18-23—American Library Associa- 
tion; annual convention. San Francisco. 

June 20-30—Institute of International 
Relations; Sth annual session. Mills Col- 
lege. 

July 2-6—National Education As- 
sociation Convention, San Francisco. 
Join the N.E.A. 

August 1-5—World Federation of Edu- 


cation Associations; biennial convention. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


December 28-30—Phi Delta Kappa 
Council; annual meeting. Chicago. 


Our Annual 
Christmas Travel Tour 


MEXICO 


THE “ROYAL AZTEC” 


Three DeLuxe Air Conditioned 
Pullman Hotel Cruisers 


Departing December 17th 
from Los Angeles 


The first all-drawing room and 
compartment Tour and at the 
Lowest Rate ever offered 


including QuERETARO 


$168.75 


EXCLUSIVELY OPERATED BY 


Panamex, Ltd. 


DON E. HILLMAN, President 
650 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 
PHONE Michigan 2313 
“Leads the Way to Latin America” 








erorate and Celebrate 


with gay parkages of wholesome CHEWING GUM 


Chewing Gum adds greatly to your Holiday | aswell. Four Factors toward Good Teeth 


Fun. Everybody enjoys it and, fortunately, | are (1) Proper Food (2) Personal Care 
it is good for everybody! Chewing Gum | (3) Dentist’s Inspection and (4) Plenty cf 


is not only a wholesome, innocent | Chewing Exercise. There’s a reason, a 


pleasure but an aid to good teeth | timeand place for chewing 


University Research — basis of our advertising. National Asseciation of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


J am a member of California 
Teachers Association 


for the following reasons, some personal, some for the gen- 
eral good, some dictated by common sense, and all to help 
in the upbuilding of the sehools of California. 


I am a member because 


I want 
I want 
I want 
I want 
I want 
I want 
I want 
I want 


I want 
I want 


I want 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to 


to 


to 


widen my mental horizon 

keep up with ever-growing professional knowledge 

secure and perpetuate mutual friendships among teachers 

help form closer bonds between teachers, pupils and parents 

aid in securing just laws for the schools 

understand the problems of other teachers 

help provide for the common defense in defeating unwise legislation 
assist in passing laws that will protect the best interests of the schools and 
teachers 

be able to say I am helping secure the blessings of a more abundant life for 
the children of California 

read Sierra Educational News so I can keep posted on current educational 
problems, to know what other schools and other teachers are doing 

avail myself of Placement Service to obtain a position at minimum cost 


I want all these things, and I am glad to pay my yearly 
dues of $3 because I know I am getting my money’s worth. 





FUNDS FOR 


This 


Christmas 


AND "NEAT 


F unexpected expenses have left you 
without enough ready money for the 
holidays, here is a twofold sugges- 
tion, that may meana merrier Christmas 


both this year and next — 


1. A PERSONAL LOAN can quickly 
provide the extra money needed for 
this Christmas. Amounts from $100 up 
are available, WITHOUT CO-SIGN- 
ERS, to teachers with public school 


tenure. Repayment is spread conven- 


iently over 12 monthly installments. 
Total cost, $6 per $100, includes, 
without extra charge, special life insur- 


ance to cover the unpaid balance. 


2. 1939 CHRISTMAS ACCOUNT 
Make sure that there will be no money 
problems to cloud your 1939 Christmas 
sky. Open an American Trust Christ- 
mas Account. Small weekly deposits 
add up to a comfortable Christmas 
check — $25, $50, $100, $250—by 
next December first. 


For details—call at this bank’s office 


in your community 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


BANKING SINCE 1854 


Many Offices Serving 
Northern California’s 


Centers of Population 


Head Office: San Francisco 
Commercial Banking : 


Savings : Trust 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


3821 





